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celebrated ministers of the society of 
Friends had traveled extensively in Hol- 
land and Germany, preaching the Gospel 
as they believed it, and so welcome was 
this ‘‘ good news’’ to those who were 
oppressed and persecuted for their religion, 
that many gladly sought a refuge in the 
wilds of Pennsylvania, preferring to com- 
mit themselves to the untried scenes of the 
new world rather than endure the trials 
to which they were subjected at home. 

In Germany about the middle of the 
seventeenth Century, there existed a sect 
of religious people, who were called 
Pietists. ‘Their real founder was Philip 
Jacob Spener, who was born in Upper 
Alsace, in the year 1635, and died in 
Berlin in 1705. He was a warm and 
ardent preacher, a learned and pious man, 
spiritual in his — and devout in his 
living. Among his followers was JoHN 
KELPius, more generally known in our 
local history’ as ‘‘the Hermit of the 
Ridge.’’ The history of this man is so 
full of strange romance, that but for the 
strongest evidence, one is disinclined to 
believe the stories related of him. Brought 
up in the refined society of his native city, 
Siebenbiirgen, securing a thorough educa- 
tion under the learned Doctor John 
Fabricius at the University of Helmstadt, 
possessing it is said an ample fortune, well 
versed in the ancient and modern lan- 
guages, and acquainted with many of the 
learned men of Europe, yet we behold 
him forsaking all,—kindred, society and 
friends, traversing the wide ocean, and 
taking up his abode in the wilderness, 
there to fit himself by holy contemplation 
and a solitary life, for more intimate 
communion with his God. 

John Kelpius, when, at about the age of 
twenty-one, with about forty others moved 
by the same holy purpose commenced his 
voyage to America, January 7th, 1694, and 
on the 2oth of June, reached New Castle ; 
on the 23d, Philadelphia, where they 
landed and on the 24th they proceeded to 
Germantown, where they remained for 
some time, attracting much attention by 
their peculiar doctrines and their holy way 
of living. They no doubt reported them- 

’ 


selves to Francis DANIEL Pastorius, who 
was the agent of the Frankfort company, 
and resided at Summerhausen, now known 
as Chestnut Hill in the 22d ward of Phil- 
adelphia. 

During his voyage Kelpius kept a jour- 
nal in Latin, and the small volume in 
which that and various others of his MSS. 
are preserved, is still in existence. Its 
contents are exceedingly curious. He 
was careful, it would seem, to preserve 
letters which he wrote to his friends. 
They are in Latin, German and English. 
The title page of the volume is as follows: 

‘* Copia literarum ad amicos in et extra 
Pensylvaniam misse ex deserto a Johanne 
Kelpio Transylvania, 1694, 1703, 4, 5, 6, 


How long Kelpius continued to reside in 
Germantown cannot now be ascertained, 
but the late John F. Watson, ‘‘ The An- 
nalist of Philadelphia,’’ that most inde- 
fatigable antiquary, to whose early and 
patient research, our city is greatly indebt- 
ed for so much pertaining to the early 
settlers, thinks that his sojourn amid the 
haunts of men was brief. A letter of 
Kelpius written December 11th, 1699, is 
subscribed by that worthy and has append- 
ed to it these words, ‘‘ Dated in the Wil- 
derness,'’ so that it is probable he left 
Germantown in a few years and sought 
refuge among the wild and romantic 
scenery of the Wissahickon. His place 
of residence, according to Mr. Watson! 
was on the Western bank of the Wissa- 
hickon creek, ‘‘on a steep descending 

hill, well to the sun for 
otal in gga by, half way 
down the hill is‘ spring of the hermit’s 
own making, shaded by a stout cedar 
tree.'’ The exact locality is still pointed 
out. It was once owned by a widow 
named Phoebe Righter, and is now in the 
possession of Mr. Evan Prowattain, who 
has appropriately named his place, ‘‘ The 
Hermitage.’’ Thisissituated on Hermit’s 
Lane, in Roxborough, in the 21st ward of 
Philadelphia, and about a mile and a half 
above the mouth of the Wissahickon. 





+ Annals of Philadelphia, vol. 2, p. 22. 
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There amid the rugged rocks and wild 
scenery of the Wissahickon, surrounded 
by the tall forest trees and in the beautiful 
groves, God's first-temples, these Hermits 
of the Ridge, lived as an unbroken 
brotherhood for a space of at least ten 
years. It is said that they held religious 
services in the groves, and that large 
crowds were wont to assemble, to listen to 
their preaching. They also taught young 
children, and doubtless their aid in this 
respect was gladly sought ' by the early 
settlers, who were desirous to have their 
children receive the rudiments of an edu- 
cation. Their religious views were strange- 
ly tinctured with the sublimated transcen- 
dental doctrines of Jacop B@HMEN, the 
celebrated Teutonic philosopher. Kelpius 
and his followers were also expecting that 
the Millenium was near, so near indeed, 
that according to Mr. Watson, Kelpius 
once told Alexander Mack, the Tunker 
preacher of Germantown, that he should 
not die, till he sawit. They also believed 
that ‘‘the woman in the wilderness’’ men- 
tioned in the Revelations, was prefigura- 
tive of the great deliverance that was then 
soon to be displayed for the church of 
Christ, and hence they were termed by 
others ‘‘ the Society of the Woman in the 
Wilderness.’’ 

In the year 1708, Kelpius, the devout 
and learned leader of this ‘little band of 
honest enthusiasts died, at the early age 
of thirty-five years, surrounded his 
followers, and by many of those to whom 
he had delighted to impart instruction, 
weeping as for the loss of a father. His 
likeness, painted it is believed by Dr. 
Christopher Witt of Germantown, is still 
preserved, and a litho h of the original 
can be seen at the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania. He was exceedingly vis- 
ionary in his religious belief, so much so 
that even the gentle Wurrtier in his 
latest Poem, ‘‘ The Pennsylvania Pilgrim’ 
speaks of the Hermit as: 


— Painful Kelpius from his hermit den 
By Wissahickon, maddest of good men.” 





1 The wood-engraving in this number of the 
RECORD, is from that Lithograph. 


His description of the Hermit and his 
studies is so true, that I cannot forbear to 
quote what the Poet further says ; 

* Deep in the woods, where the small river slid 
Snake-like in shade, the Helmstadt Mystic hid, 
Weird as a Wizard over arts forbid, 

Reading the books of ‘Daniel and of John, 
And ’s Morning Redness, through the Stone 
Of Wisdom, vouchsafed to his eyes alone, 


Whereby he read what man ne'er read before, 
And saw the visions man shall see no more, 

Till the great angel, striding sea and shore, 
Shall bid all flesh await, on land or ships,’ 

The warning trump of the Apocalypse, 
Shattering the heavens before the dread eclipse.” 


In the MS. volume referred to are two 

long letters in English. One is addressed 
‘‘ For Hesther Pallmer' in Long Island, in 
Flushing.’”’ At the close, it is dated 
‘*May 25 1706, Rocksborrow."’ 
The other letter gives perhaps the fullest 
and most exact account of his peculiar 
belief, and hence I shall transcribe it as it 
was written by the Hermit. 


“* To Mr. Steven Momfort in Long Island 
in America, concerning the Pietists in 


Germany. 
1699, 11, December. 
‘‘ Dear Friend and Brother: 

‘in fellow fighting in that Freeand Royal 
Spirit which strives for the Prize of the 
first Resurrection when in this Midnight 
the Cry of the Bridegroom’s coming is 
sounded forth among the Virgin waiters 
for the Preparation of the Temple Body, 
wherein the King of Glory and Father of 
the coming Eternity is to enter. : 

‘‘Your great desire for to be a little 
further informed of the Principles and 
Practizes of those People that go under 
the Name of Pietists, what they hold ‘as 
Doctrin differing from others, what their 
Discipline is and what Methods they use 
in their own Contry; uss desire I will 
hope, doth not arise from the Root of that 
Athenian Curiosity to hear some new 
thing; But rather you being one among 
thousands in Juda, who sees how since 
that glorious Primitive Church of Christ 


4 In “ the Levering Family” p. 186. 
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Jesus the Apostacy hath run ina continual 
current till this very day, and though this 
Stream hath divided itself in many smaller 
Rivulets, under several Names of more 
reformed Purity, yet you are not ignorant 
how they derive thair Emanation from one 
Spring and tend to the same End, viz. 
that the Woman in the Wilderness might 
be carried away by the Flood. Therefore 
you, as a Remnant of her seed, long for 
to see your Mother and groan for the 
Manifestation of her children. No wonder 
then, if your continual Gazing upon this 
Supercaelestial Orb and Sphier from 
whence with her Children, causeth you to 
observe every new Phcenomena, Meteors, 
Stars and various Colours of the Skei, if 
peradventure you may behold at last an 
Harbinger as an Evidence of that great 
Jubelee or Restitution of all things and 
glorious Sabbathismos or the conitinal days 
of Rest without intervening or succeeding 
Nights, whereof God hath spoken by the 
mouth of all his Prophetssince the world be- 
gan (Acts 3. 21.) and whereof both the Tes- 
taments prophesie in every Title and Iota. 
If now this late Revolution in Europe 
(not to speak of that in other Parts) which 
in the Roman Church goes under the 
Name of Quiefism, in the Protestant 
Church under the Name of Pietism, 
Chiliasm and Philadelphianism, Uf 1 say 
this together or one in Special purtends 
any thing to this effect. I do not question, 
but it will be your as well as my desire, 
who would rejoyce not only to give you 
full satisfaction as to this, but to see with 
you, yet in our days, that happy day, 
which when its new Earth swallows all 
that forementioned Floud and where its 
glorious Sun causeth all other Stars and 
Phcenomena to disappear, no Night suc- 
ceeds it, but that the Night is swallowed up 
in y* Day, Darkness into Light, Death 
into Life, Judgment into Victory, Justice 
into Mercy, all imperfect Metals into Gold 
and Gold itself is refined seven times and 
all Churches and Virgins comprised into 
the one Dove, (Cant. 6. 9.) then all the 
Sons of God will shout for joy as they did 
in the Beginning, when God was all in all, 
as he will be all in all, when again the 


End hath found its Beginning. Amen! 
Hallelujah ! 

‘* Dear and worthy friend, though un- 
known to the Flesh but known in that 
better, yea in the best Line and highest 
descent in the Life of our Immanuel, 
whose Day we rejoyce to hear of and more 
to see, as well within us as without us, in 
its Depth, Hight, Breadth and Length, 
through the whole lapsed and groaning 
Creation, as well as in our Mother Jeru- 
salem above and Beneath! How can | 
write the particulars of the Quietists or 
Pietists, Chiliasts or Philadelphians, whose 
Fame is spread in all the 4 quarters of the 
now Christianity. They first sprang in 
Italy, in Rome itself (and are increased 
now through the whole Roman Church 
in many Millions, though they was and 
are still depressed) 15 or 20 years before 
the Pietists or Chiliasts in Germany and 
Switzerland (where the first Reformation) 
in the year’ 89 and ’go, with a swift increase 
through the whole Nation, so that their 
Branches also did break forth in other Na- 
tions, as in England under the name of 
Philadelphians. This Penn is too dull 
to express the extraordinary Power the 
Pietists and Chiliasts among the Protes- 
tants in Germany (and specially in Saxony) 
and Switzerland was endued with in their 
Infancy. Thisonly I say, as one who hath 
read the Histories, that since the days of 
the Apostels, such Miraculous Powers and 
operations have not been manifested as in 
a matter of 34% years among these. And 
like as the Miracles wrought by God 
through the Hand of Moyses was for the 
main part in the outward Creation or 
Macrocosm, the Miracles of Jesus the 
Messia on the Bodys of Man or Macro- 
cosm, so these in our days was wrought 
(much like unto them in the days of the 
Apostels) on the Soul and more interiour 
parts by Ectases, Revelations, Inspirations, 
Illuminations, Inspeakings, Prophesies, Ap- 
paritions, Changings of Minds, Transfigu- 
rations, Translations of their Bodys, won- 
derful Fastings for 11, 14, 27, 37 days, 
Paradysical ecocccnteluae by Voices, 


Melodies, and Sensations to the very 
perceptibility of the Spectators who was 
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about such persons, whose condition as to 
the inward condition of their Souls, as 
well as their outward Transactions, yea 
their very thoughts they could tell during 
the time of their Exstacies, though they 
had never seen nor heard of the Persons 
before. 

‘* These and many other Gifts continued 
as is said, fora matter of three years and 
a half among all sorts of Persons, Noble, 
and ignoble, Learned and unlearned, 
Male and female, young and old, very 
conspiciously and generally Protestants 
chiefly, and some Papists, and with some 
though more refined such and like Gifts 
last till this very day. 

‘* Thus partly I have declared how they 
was baptized with such energical drops 
out of that supercaleistial Pillar of Cloud 
by Gifts and miraculous Manifestations of 
the Powers from on high. 

‘*Now will I tell in short in what a 
craggy, uneven yea dark wilderness they 
have been led since, when hitherto they 
have been baptized with the fiery Pillar 
of many inward and outward Tribulations, 
Sorrows, Temptations, Refinings, Purifi- 
cations (but nevertheless this Fiere casts 
such a Light befor 'm that securs ’m from 
the persuing Might and dark influence of 
Egypt and guides 'm in that beloved land 
and City.) This must be through many 
Tribulations as the Apostels have witnessed, 
so they felt it and feel it still very smartly. 
For when these things begun to ferment 
every where, 1. The Students in the 
Universities forsake their former way of 
Learning and applied themselves wholly to 
Piety and Godliness, (from whence their 
name was derived) leaving and some 
burning their heathenish Logiks, Rhetoriks, 
Metaphysiks. 2. The Laymen or Auditors 
begun to find fault with the Sermons and 
Lifes of their Ministers, seeing there was 
nothing of y* Power of the Holy Ghost, 
nor of the Life of Christ and his Apostels. 
3. The Children under the Information 
and Tuition of Pietists, (for the Students 
applied themselves chiefly to the Edu- 
cation of Children, as they do till this 
day with great, yea éhmractinaty success ) 
begun to reproof their Parents if they 


was working any Lye or unrighteousness ! 
yea some im their tender years came. to 
witness strange things of the Invisible 
worlds. ‘Till at last Demetrius with his 
Craftsmen begun to see and hear that not 
only in Lipzig, (from which University 
this Motion first begun to spread abroad) 
but allmost throughout all Germany and ad- 
jacent Contrys these Pietists did persuade 
and turn away much People, saying that 
the Form of Godliness without the Power 
thereof is meer Idolatry and superstition ; 
Yea they saw, how that not only this their 
craft was endangered by these and. set at 
nought, but also the Temple or Uni- 
versitiess of the great Goddess Dianoria 
or Reason and Estiocination (which is 
quite different from that Dionoria or 
Understanding or Unction whereof John 
witnesses 1. Joh. 5. 19. c. 2, 27.) should 
be despised and her Magnificence (thus 
the Rectors in the Universities are titled) 
should be destroyed, if in the place of 
Dianoria, the Sophia from on high should 
be adored and instead of Temples or 
Universities, the Hearts of men should 
be consecrated, (Excuse me, dear Heart, 
that I thus run into an Allegoricall Appli- 
cation, for the very same Comedy was 
played as you read in the Acts of the 
Apostels, only the time and persons 
changed.) Thus the Battel and Insur- 
rection begun, which lasteth till this day. 
The Anti-Pietists (so their Adversaries are 
pleased to call themselves) betook them- 
selves to the secular Arm. But several 
Princes being partly inclined to the Prin- 
ciples of the Pietists, partly convinced of 
a superior Agent in these things, took 
them in their Protection, especially the 
Elector of Brandeb. In the Principality 
of Brunswick and Lunebourg, the course 
was otherwise, for in the very begnning 3 
Bishops or Supirts was removed their 
offices; the same happened in other 
Contries and Cities, as Erford, Lipzik, 


Quedlinbourg, Halberstad, Hambourg, . 


Hessen Cassel, where and in Switzerland 
lately several Ministers are removed and 
some banished the Country. Thus they 
increased under the Cross. As for any 
peculiar Badge or Mark, they have none 


Ogee 


22 Sse 
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(being above these trifling affectations) or 
any peculiar Church Ceremony or Disci- 
pline which should cause a Shism or 
branch a new sect. For they are not 
ignorant of the wilderness wherein the 

hurch is and hath been hitherto, and in 
what a glory she will appear when she 
comes up from the Wilderness leaning on 
her beloved, Cant. 8. 5. They see well 
enough how all the Reformations and 
Revolutions in this last Age as well as 
theirs are but Apparitions of the fair 
colours of the Aurora or Break of the day, 
mixed with many uncleanness wherein 
there is no stay (as my beloved Brother 
and faithful Fellow-Pilgrim in this Wil- 
derness state Seelig hath written) for they 
are not the substance or sun itself though 
the various beautiful Apparitions of the 
Skie, should entice one allmost enamoured 
in them and to mistake the Harbinger for 
the King! whom to meet they prepare 
themselves earnestly, some of ’m laying 
aside all other engagements whatever, 
trimming their Lamps and adorning them- 
selves with that white silky Holiness and 
golden Righteousness, that they may be 
found worthy, when the Bridegroom comes, 
to receive him with confidence and joy 


and to bring him in the House of their 
Mother, where He will drink with ’m that 
new spicy wine of the Kingdom in all 
everlasting Progresses. That we also may 
prepare ourselves with our whole endeay- 
ours continually I wish heartily, who do 
recommend you in the Clifts of the Foun- 
dation-Rock of our Salvation, Jesus Christ. 
Remaining your fellow Traveller in this 
blessed work and best engagement. 
‘¢ JOHANNES KELpius.”’ 

Dated in the Wilderness. 

In such contemplations did Kelpius 
dream away his young life. Doubtless, to 
him, all wasa brilliant reality to be enjoyed 
at some future day, and with a heart full 
of faith in his doctrines and sustained by 
holy aspirations for the Higher Life, he 
went forth to meet the Heavenly Bride- 
groom. Far better for him thus to live 
and die, visionary though he was, than to 
live and die without hope and without God 
in the world. 

More than a century and a half has 
elapsed since his death, but his name and 
fame.are not forgotten—and thousands of 
tourists in their visits to the romantic 
Wissahickon, seek out the spot where lived 
and died the Hermit of the Ridge. 





4A WINTER CAMPAIGN AGAINST CANADA. 


The following is a copy of an autograph 
letter to Congress, written by General 
Schuyler, on the 4th of November, 1777. 
It appears to have been referred to the 
Board of War, of which General Gates was 
then President, and busily plotting for the 


position of Commander-in-chief of the 


armies, in place of Washington. It is 
not noticed in the Journals of Congress. 
Gates, however, who afterward submitted 
a plan for a winter invasion of Canada, 
made use of it without alluding to it at all. 
Lafayette was placed at the head of the 
expedition, but so inadequate were the 
provisions for the campaign, and so far 
short of Schuyler’s proposals, that the 
scheme was abandoned. Indeed it is 
evident that it wasa part of the scheme 
of intrigue against Washington, by which 
it was hoped, by the bestowal of honors, 


to win the Marquis from the side of the 


Chief. Albany, Nov. 4th, 1777: 


Impelled sir, by that affection for my 
country which not all the injuries I have 
sustained, have been able to shake, I ven- 
ture to suggest to Congress, that I con- 
ceive an irruption into Canada in the 
ensuing winter would be attended with a 
variety of happy consequences, which will 
readily occur to Congress, provided that 
the force employed be so respectable as to 
create such a confidence in the Canadians 
as would induce them to join our arms for 
the preservation of the country after we 
should have entered it.. Perhaps five 
thousand men would be sufficient. 

I am well aware that a winter expedition 
is attended with more difficulties than will 
offer to a superficial observer, but I am 











very far from thinking them insurmounta- 
ble provided that measures are pursued 
without delay and the proper officers exert 
themselves in the execution of the orders 
they receive. Congress may, perhaps, de- 
termine on such an expedition. I shall 
therefore take the liberty to say if they 
do, that the men who go on. this service 
should, besides their ordinary under 
clothes, be provided each with a good 
woolen Cap and ashort but good blanket, 
coat, with a cape to turn over the cap to 
prevent the snow falling onthe neck; each 
two chequered woolen shirts; a woolen 
pair of breeches ; two pair of good woolen 
stockings; a pair of Indian leggens so 
long as to come up to the crotch; a pair 
of good Indian shoes and a pair of English 
shoes; with a pair of good warm socks 
and a pair of stout mittens; and not to 
be suffered to carry any more clothing. 
Each man should also have a pair of 
creepers ; a tinder box or horn, steel flints 
and a bundle of matches to every ten 
men. One thousand pair of snow shoes 
should also be provided; 100 pair of 
skates; 1oo hand machines for firing ves- 
sels or buildings; 2000 musket wooden 
cartridges; Canes with spikes to be filled 
with a combustible composition to be shot 
into vessels or buildings. Each man to 
be also furnished with a powder horn and 
bullet pouch. Two thousand spare stand 
of arms should also be carried on to fur- 
nish such Canadians as might be willing 
to engage with us. All these articles 
should be collected at Albany to be de- 
livered to the troops immediately before 
marching. One thousand men should be 
sent without delay to Skenesborough by 
the way of Fort Anne, from whence they 
should take down in rafts the boards that 
remain at the saw mill, near that place, 
none of which have been destroyed by the 
enemy. Sixteen thousand are left there, 
a number sufficient, not only to cover the 
men comfortably but also the provisions, 
of which a quanity sufficient for five thou- 
‘sand men for three months should be 
carried to Skenesborough in the course of 
the winter, and biscuit sent instead of 
flour. Before the march of the troops 


from thence the Commissary should pick 
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of the best pork sufficient for the army for 
fifteen days and have it well boiled, then 
laid out to freeze and packed up again 
that the Men may not be under the neces- 
sity of cooking on the march. 

As it will requite 1500 carriages to move 
such a body of troops, and two of the 
three months provisions with all the other 
stores, a great quanity of hay should be 
purchased, packed and disposed of in such 
places as that it might be conveniently 
taken up by the sleds whether they come 
from the Massachusetts o: this State. 
Corn, oats and peas should be collected 
in like manner and direction given to each 
driver to bring with him three or four 
bags; but as I apprehend that a sufficient 
number of hired sleds could not be con- 
veniently procured I would advise that 
five hundred common coarse sleds, of 
which a carpenter will easily complete one 
in two days should be made, and one 
thousand stall-fed oxen with yokes be 
purchased to draw these sleds, and the 
oxen killed as soon as the army has pene- 
trated Canada, that the salt provisions 
may be saved as much as possible, that 
none need be taken from the Canadians, 
as I suppose no specie can be procured to 
pay them. As it is in vain to attempt to 
carry on such an enterprise in a secret 
manner, application should be made to 
the Legislature of Massachusetts and this 
State to aid in agra B the sleds, that 
every farmer who is to furnish one may 
prepare himself in time; and the Com- 
mittee of each District should be obliged 
to deliver the sleds they are to furnish 
at such rendezvous as the officer command- 
ing the expedition should direct. 

The whole should be in readiness to 
move as soon as the Lakes have thoroughly 
frozen, which will probably be by the 
middle of February; and if Ticonder 
should be abandoned the army might 
move that way; if not, by the way of 
Castle-Town and Otter Creek, so as to fall 
in with the Lake between Crown Point ~ 
and the mouth of Otter Creek or if the 
Lake should not be strong enough from 
thence, then not to approach the Lake 
until the army reaches Onion river. 
If it should be asked what military 
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operations I had in idea to carry on, I 
would answer, whether Ticonderoga is or 
will be abandoned, or not, I would advise, 
in the first place, to secure Isle au Noix, 
and the army to halt there for three days 
and all the sleds employed to bring timber 
on it for erecting a fortification; and 
before the army left it five or six rows of 
strong and heavy pickets should be drove 
in the ship channel, which is there very 
narrow and not deep, to prevent the ene- 
my’s shipping from getting into the Lake, 
if St John’s should not be reduced before 
the spring of the year, as I suspect it 
would not. At Isle au Noix three hun- 
dred men under the command of a judi- 
cious officer should be left with directions 
to fortify himself in the best manner he 
could. The rest of the army should then 
proceed towards St. John’s, which I sup- 
pose the enemy would not abandon, and 
if it was found impracticable to force the 
siege because of the frost and snow, one 
thousand men should be left to blockade 
it. The remainder of the army should 
then proceed to reduce Chambleé which 
would be the work of a day or two, and 
then go on to Montreal and secure what 
stores might be left there by the enemy 
and take all the merchandize that would 
be useful for the army and send it to 
Albany, paying the French merchants a 
generous price by bills on France, if 
Congress has a Fund there to draw on, as 
I have been informed they have: Nothing 
to such of the English as who have been 
our enemies when we were in Canada in 
1775 and 1776. 

When at Montreal, the commanding 
officer will be able to judge with certainty 
what forces the enemy can gather in 
Canada to oppose him, and if he finds 
that he can spare a detachment, he should 
send it to Oswegatchie [now Ogdensburgh] 
to secure or destroy the enemy’s shipping 
which are always laid up at that place. 
This business appears to me of the first 
importance as it would not only bea great 
step towards the reduction of Niagara, if 
Congress should attempt in the next cam- 
paign to get possession of that very im- 
portant pass, and which if in Aig 


ands 





would have a variety of such obvious good 
consequences that I need not mention 
them; but it would also be necessary in 
order to secure a retreat that way which, 
if a retreat is necessary, I would rather 
wish than by the way of Champlain, if 
St. John’s should hold out so long as that 
the enemy might send forces into Canada 
from New York or elsewhere. It may be 
asked why I should wish a retreat by 
Ontario and how it could be effected? To 
the first I answer, because measures may 
be taken to reinforce the army at their 
arrival at Oswego by troops from Albany, 
thence to proceed to the reduction of 
Niagara, if Congress thought proper; if 
not they might return by the way of Fort 
Schuyler. To the second, that all the 
batteaux in the St. Lawrence in the vicini- 
ty of Montreal might be collected and 
these would probably be sufficient to con- 
vey all the troops, if not, an additional 
number might very soon be constructed ; 
and for that and other business one hun- 
dred carpenters should be sent with the 
army into Canada. Nor should the com- 
manding officer neglect, when at Montreal, 
to take hostages from the Caughnawaga 
Cannassederaga Indians (who will be in 
his power) for their peaceable behaviour, 
and those should be sent to these parts 
without delay. If St John’s should be 
reduced, I think it is pretty certain that a 
body of troops appearing before Ticon- 
deroga, the ison would surrender 
should they not abandon it this fall or on 
seeing our preparations for going into 
Canada, It would therefore be necessary 
to collect a body of troops not only for 
that if necessary, but if Ticon- 
deroga should be abandoned to be sent 
into Canada to reinforce the army there 
in such a manner as that the country might 
be kept and, if possible, the siege of 
Quebec undertaken. For the conveyance 
of these troops batteaux should be built at 
Fort George and began upon as soon as 
advice is received that the army is got 
into Canada. But if the army should be 
obliged to retreat, this expense may be 
thought needless—not at all, for if they 
retreat by Champlain they may want boats, 
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if by Ontario the boats may be easily 
conveyed into Hudsons River and from 
thence into the Mohawk River to carry 
on provisions for the troops to go to 
Niagara, should an expedition be deter- 
mined on ; but whether it is or not it would 
be imprudent not to prepare in such a 
manner as that troops might be sent to 
Canada, if it should be found necessary. 
‘* Congress will perceive that great ex- 
ertions are necessary for such an enterprise, 
and that the officer who commands it, let 
him be who he will, will require assistance; 
and altho’ I firmly resolve to quit the 
army as soon as the examination into my 
conduct shall be made,’ and not again 


1 General Schuyler had been superseded in com- 


venture on the boisterous ocean of public 
life, in which I have been so miserably 
buffeted. by storms, yet as a private gentle- 
man and without fee or reward I will give 
every aid in my power to procure every 
necessary and make use of every exertion 
for the success of the enterprize, if Con- 
gress should think fit to order the attempt 
to be made. 
PHILIP SCHUYLER. 





mand of the Northern army, by General Gates, 
after the evacuation early in July preceding, which 
disastrous event was charged to the want of skill 
and vigilance on the part of the former. He in- 
cessantly urged an inquiry, but it was postponed 





THE OLD LIBERTY BELL. 
By Frank M. EtrTINe. 





OLD LIBERTY BELL, 


So great is the power of association, that 
its magnetic rays may render famous, when 
brought to bear upon it, any object be it 
never so trivial in itself. Even our great 
Towh Bell is thus polos by the Revo- 
lutionary events with which it is intimately 
connected. 

In one of the most beautiful of his 
experiments, Prof. Tyndall exhibited the 
refraction of light through water by puffing 
a few whius from a segar into the adjacent 
atmosphere—an exemplification of his 


until the Autumn of 1778, when he was honorably 
acquitted. 
ability ex fumo dare lucem. It seems 


possible to avail ourselves of the murky 
medium of the past (even that of a Bell) 
to evolve reflections worthy of analysis 
by deeper thinkers than Antiquaries or 
even Patriots. 

In 1751, the State House at Philadelphia 
was approaching completion; the lower 
floor had already been occupied for some 
sixteen years, one chamber by the Su- 
preme Court, and the other by the 
Representatives of the Freemen of the 
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Province of Pennsylvania, then consisting 
of one body—By order of the latter, a 
Committee of which Mr. Speaker Norris 
was the Chairman, was empowered to 
obtain a new Bell for the Building. 

The desire for procuring bells and 
building steeples just at this time seems to 
have shown itself in religious, as well as 
political corporations. In this same year 
the vestry men of Christ church opened a 
subscription for this purpose, a member 
declaring at the Board ‘‘ that there isa 
hearty inclination to the thing in the in- 
habitants of this city not only of our own 
church but in sundry persons of other 
religious Societies.’’* 

It must not hastily be concluded how- 
ever that Bells were then to be introduced 
for the first time. As early as 1712, two 
bells ‘‘the little bell’’ and ‘‘the great 
bell,’’ were certainly used by the Christ 
Church congregation, whether suspended 
in a belfry or ‘‘hung in the crotch of 
a tree close by’’seems to be undetermined ; 
unquestionably the latter mode was adopt- 
ed for the government bell, an accompa- 
niment to official proclamations in the 
province at least as early as 1685. It is 
not improbable that this latter was brought 
over by William Penn himself. The ear- 
liest mention of its use is in so 
quaint as to justify its ‘‘ counterfeit’ pre- 
sentation, [See the following page.] 

AND WHICH READS AS FOLLOWS, 
PENNSILVANIA 

By the President and Council 

T'King.Jamet the Second, will be Published, in-the Front 


Street upon Delaware River, “- the Governours 


ate to Morrow Morning at hour upon the 
Wringing of the Bell. " 


Philadelphia the Signed by Order 
ith, sd Month 1685 Richard Ingelo Cl. Concillii 


Pursuant to this order the follow- 
ing proclamation was read, here given 
verbatim from the original manuscript 
used by the Sheriff.— 

PENNSILVANIA 
Philadelphia the 12™ of the 3" Mo 1685. 


We the president & the provincial 
Counsell accompanied with the represen- 





1 Rev. Dr. Dorr’s, History of Christ Church. 


tatives of the freemen in Assembly & 
divers magistrates officers & other persons 
of note do in duty & in concurrance with 
our neighbouring provinces sollemnly pub- 
lish & declare that James Duke of York 
& Albany by the decease of our late sov- 
eraigne Charles the 2* is now become our 
lawfull liege lord & king James the 2‘ of 
England Scotland France & Ireland & 
amongst other of his dominions in America 
of this Province of Pennsilvania & its 
Territorys king, to whom we acknowledge 
faithfull & constant obedience hartily 
wishing him a happy raigne in health 
peace & prosperity— 
And so God Save the King 


Tuo Luioyp President 


Tho Holme Jon Roades 
Christo Taylor W. Greene 
Phinehas Pemberton Jon Simpcock 
Willm Frampton Jon Cann 


W” Southbe Willm Wood 
Peter Aldricks Tho Janney 
W® Darvall Jon Barnes 
Luke Watson Ric* INGELO 


Clark Counsell 


This Province Bell was most likely 
transferred to the cupola of the Court 
House or ‘‘ Towne Hall’’ on its erection 
in 1705-6 at Second on High Street. It 
is its successor whose history is attempted. 

The original letter books of Isaac 
Norris cannot now be found but fortu- 
nately his descendant Joseph Parker Norris, 
had procured copies, and it appears from 
these that Robert Charles, then in London, 
was commissioned November 1st, 1751, 
to procure a good bell of about two thou- 
sand pounds weight, at a cost of about 

100 sterling ; it was to be cast by the 

t workmen, to be examined carefully 
before it was shipped and to contain ‘‘in 
well-shaped letters round it,’’ By order 
of the Assembly of the Province of Penn- 
sylyania, for the State House in the city 
of Philadelphia 1752, and underneath 
Proclaim Liberty throughout all the land to 
all the inhabitants thereof. Levt. xxv. 10. 

The Bell duly arrived at the end of 
August, 1752, in apparent good order; 
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but a few days afterwards, notwithstanding 
all the cautionary instructions given, ‘‘ the 
Superintendents had the mortification to 
hear that it was cracked by a stroke of the 
clapper without any other violence as it 
was hung up totry thesound.’’ Aneffort 
was then made to send it back by Capt. 
Budden,’ who had brought it over in the 
**Matilda,’’ but he could not take it on 
board—‘‘ upon which’’ Mr. Norris writes 
‘*two ingenious workmen undertook to cast 
it here, and Lam just now (March to, 1753, ) 
informed they have this day opened the 
mould and have got a good bell, which I 
confess pleases me very much that we 
should first venture upon and succeed in 
the greatest bell cast, for aught I know, in 


“English America.”’ 


This American bell was hung up in its 
place early in 1753, as will appear by 
the following bill: 

PHILADELPHIA, APRIL 17, 1753. 
The Province, 
* ‘To Epmunp Woo ey, Dr. 

For sundrys advanced for raising the Bell 
Frame and putting up the Bell. 

A peck Potatoes, 2s. 9d : 14 lbs. Beef at 
—4s. 8d; 4 Gagging, 36 lb, at 6d,— 

18s. - Zi 6 5 

Mustard, Pepper, Salt, Butter, °o 20 


A Cheese, 13 lb. at 6d.—6s. 6d ; 


Beef 30 lb. at 4d.—10s; a peck 


Potatoes, 2s. 7d. - oO I 
300 Limes, 14s. 3 gallohs vm, - 

John Jones, 14s, - 8 o 
36 Loaves of Bread, of Lacey, Sy 

Baker, - © 9 0 


Cooking and Wood, 8s. “Earthen- 
ware and Candles, of Ducks, 





138. 4d. . o 11 
A barrel of Beer, ‘of Anthony 
Morris, - - 018 o 
£5 13 10 


Errors excepted, Ep. WooLey. 
‘*The mould was finished in a very 


‘masterly manner and the letters I am told 


1 This same mariner also brought over gratu- 
itously, the bells for Christ church, which in con- 

uence were always made u agg arrival to 
chime forth their greetings and t 
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are better than in the old one. When 
we broke up the metal our judges here 
generally agreed it was too high and 
brittle, and cast several little bells out of 
it, to try the sound and strength. We 
fixed upon a mixture of an ounce and one 
half of copper to one pound of the old bell 
and in this proportion we now have it.’’ 
It was soon found however that the com- 
position of this bell was defective, oo much 
copper having been added ; ‘‘so many witti- 
cisms were madethereon by the towns people 
that Pass, (a native of the Isle of Malta) 
and a son of Charles Stow who were the 
persons who originally undertook to re- 
cast the Bell, and who had made the 
mould in a masterly manner and run 
the metal well,’’ insisted upon making 
another essay, and in June, 1753, their 
second Bell was placed in position in the 
State House steeple. This event was 
duly chronicled in the papers of the day.’ 
There seems to have existed a contrariety 
of opinion as to the acceptability of this 
second attempt, but as far as can be ascer- 
tained the Bell continued to be used 
without any further effort to amend its 
sound, Thus it was that on Monday the 
8th day of July, 1776, (wot on 4th)* at 





1 The following is from the Maryland Gazette 


. of Thursday, July 5, 1753. 


Philadelphia, June 7th 1753. ‘Last week was 

raised and fixed in the State House steeple, the new 

Bell, cast here by Pass and Stow, weighing 

2080 lbs. with this motto, “Proclaim Liberty 

throughout all the land, unto all the inhabitants 
thereof—Lev. xxv. 10. 


Extract from the “ Centenary Memorial.” 

2 «Congress did not authorise the official promul- 
gation of Independence till the next day, (5th)— 
It sat usually with Closed doors, its members pledged 
to secrecy—so important a step as a severance of 
the ties which connected the Colonies with the 
mother country could not have been agitated and 
acted upon without admitting the general public 
into a knowledge of the faet, apart from which 
it was wished and indeed designed, as has already 
been shown, to predicate the action of the federal 
Congress, upon the expressed wishes of the indi- 
vidual Colonies. In the correspondence of the day 
accordingly on this subject, we do not find the usual 
reticence; delegates did not hesitate in their 
familiar letters both to prcgnosticate the event in 

une, but also immediately after the action of 
uly 2nd—the really pace Me day,—to announce 
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12 o'clock at noon, this very Bell rang out 
to the citizens of Philadelphia, the glad 
tidings, that a new nation had a few days 
before sprung into existence, proclaiming, 
in language understood by every ear, ALL 
MEN ARE BORN FREE AND EQUAL. 

This fulfilment of that portion of the 
text inscribed upon its surface has been 
celebrated in prose and inverse. Whether 
the result of a ‘‘coincidence’’ only or 
whether an inspiration induced Mr. Speaker 





the fact as the most memorable epoch in the history 
of America, a day to be celebrated throughout all 
time. Still it was not tillthe 5th that it was “ Re- 
solved that copies of the Declaration be sent to the 
several Assemblies, Conventions and Councils of 
Safety and to the several commanding officers of 
the Continental troops, that it be proclaimed in each 
of the United States and at the head of the army.” 

These “ copies’ were printed broadsides signed 
by John Hancock, as President, and attested by 
Charles Thomson, as Secretary. 

In Philadelphia, pursuant to this resolution duly 
laid before the Committee of Safety of Pennsylvania 
on Saturday 6th July, it was ordered by that body 
—besides communicating with other counties of the 
State.— 

“That the Sheriff of Phila, read or cause to be 
read and proclaimed at the State House, in the city 
of Philadelphia, on Monday the 8th day of July, 
instant at 12 o’clock at noon of this same day, the 
Declaration of the Representatives of ihe United 
States of America, and that he canse all his officers 
and the constables of the said city to attend the 
reading thereof. 

Resolved that every member of this Committee 
in or near the city beordered to meet at the commut- 
tee chamber before 12 o’clock Monday, to proceed to 
the State House, where the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence is to be proclaimed.” 

The Committee of Inspection of the city, and 
Liberties were requested to attend. 

We have ample evidence that this programme 
was literally carried out. That the Declaration was 
read and proclaimed from the stage, the — 
rostrum of the day, which had been erected in the 
State House yard by the Philosophical Society near 
its Hall, to observe the transit of Venus, That it was 
read by John Nixon, a son-in-law of Robt. Morris, 
and a prominent member of the Committee of Safety, 
that a vast concourse of people greeted it by loud 
cheers, That the constituted authorities were 
present, including a number of the Del to 
Congress, and “ the bells rang all day and almost 
all night even the chimes (Christ church) chimed 
away.” 

The royal insignia of authority were at the same 
time removed from the Court Room in the State 
House and duly burnt. 





Norris, thus to baptise his State House Bell 
would seem a mere choice of words deter- 
minable by one’s stand point, but certain it 
is that the Divine command to which 
reference is thus made is about now to be 
obeyed to the letter. 

AND YE SHALL HALLOW THE FIFTIETH 
YEAR AND PROCLAIM LIBERTY THROUGHOUT 
ALL THE LAND UNTO ALL THE INHABITANTS 
THEREOF; IT SHALL BE A JUBILEE UNTO 
you.—Leyv, xxv. Io. 

Such in full are the words of Holy Writ, 
such the Handwriting on the Wall. 

We consult the oldest inhabitant, we 
scan the records of the day in vain for 
any especial notice of the first fiftieth birth 
day of the Nation, but the second its 
golden anniversary is about to be a 
** Jubilee’ unto us and unto all men. 

Honor be to that man who made the 
first move whether he be familiar with the 
scriptural injunction, or the unconscious 
instrument in the hands of His Maker. 

For full fifty years as nearly as can be 
ascertained, our Liberty Bell continued to 
celebrate every national anniversary, and 
then—it cracked, it had performed its 
mission and was mute forever. 

Its vicissitudes had however been many ; 
when the American forces in 1777, were 
about to leave Philadephia, the Bell (and 
those of Christ church, its coadjutors in an- 
nouncing Independence, shared its for- 
tunes) was taken down by the Commissary 
and transported to Allentown to prevent 
its falling into the hands of the British, 
who were then about to occupy the city. 

Though brought back to town after the 
evacuation it does not seem to have been 
restored to its original place in the old 
steeple. The latter made of wood had 
been for some time in a state of decay, 
and being at last considered by the 
Assembly in a dangerous condition was 
ordered in April, 1781, to be taken down. 

‘The heavy Fraim whereon the Bell used 
to hang,’’ was lowered into tie brick tower 
where it still remains. The tower was 
plainly though sufficiently and effectually 
covered for the preservation of the build- 
ing and surmounted by a slender spire or 
point. 
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Immediately in front of the spire on 
the main roof, the Bell itself was sus- 
pended with a slight covering or shed built 
over it as is seen in Birch’s familiar views 
of the State House. The Bill for this 
work is also extant and may interest the 
curious: 

‘* Mr. Thomas Nevell,”’ 
Sor the StateHouse. 1781, 
To Joun Cosurn, Dr. 
July 16—To sundry hands getting 
down the Old Steeple, and 
getting up the new one, get- 
ting up the Bell, and fixing 
of it, - £12 00 00 
To the two falls and bloc 
and Crab getting the Old 
Steeple down and the new 
up, and the Bell, - 8 00 00 


£20 60 00 


Note—This is the Rigger’s bill against 
Nevell the Carpenter.’’ 


The 4th July, 1828, was celebrated by 
the completion of a new steeple, made to 
resemble the original as nearly as cir- 
cumstances would admit; these circum- 
stances were the placing therein a clock 
with four faces made by Lukens, and a 
new bell without a clapper, upon which 
the clock was to strike the hours by means 
of a hammer—another hammer to be 
worked by machinery for fire alarm? 

I may add that the present bell which 


was cast by J. Wilbank, of Philadelphia, 
was completed and placed in position on 
11th September, 1828. - It is stated that 
‘*the dimensions of this bell were scienti- 
fically calculated previously to being cast, 
and so accurately that the weight was in 
excess only 75 Ibs. its total weight being 
4275 lbs. and cost $1,923 75. 

This vaunt however is not sustained by 
the estimate submitted in advance to 
Councils, as its weight was to be 4,000 lbs. 
still as the increased, over the intended, 
weight of the original bell was but eighty 
pounds, it would not appear that our more 
modern bell founder could plume himself 
on any progression in ‘‘ scientific calcu- 
lation’’ in the intervening seventy-five 

ears. 

The old Bell hereupon transferred to the 
tower was long permitted to remain in 
dignified retirement, and after a futile 
effort to restore its sound’ by enlarging the 
causes of its dissonance, it was stored in 
Independence Chamber elevated upon a 
carved pedestal, its tongue uprooted and 
surmounted by a stuffed eagle 

It is now about to be placed in the 
vestibule of the Hall properly installed 
upon its original framework, and full in 
view of the spot it has contributed to 


. consecrate. 


Thus embalmed may it always be per- 
mitted to remain a living witness to the 
fulfilment of its own prophecy, as well as 
a perpetual MONUMENT to its own deeds. 





‘THE COFFIN FAMILY. 


THE Hupson BRANCH. 






































The Recorp is indebted to Mr. Robert Barry 
Coffin, (“ Barry Gray” in the lite: world) for 
the following interesting sketch of a very nu- 
merous family of Americans: 


All old established families in this 
country take a commendable pride in 
their ancestry; nor are the Coffins ex- 
ceptions to the rule. They regard with 
much satisfaction of heart their common 
ancestor, Tristram Coffin, the first of the 
name who came to this country, as far 
back as 1642, and are ever ready to. “do 





honor to his name.’’ They also esteem 
with more than seiltnacy interest, the 
Admiral Sir Isaac Coffin, a descendant of 
Tristram’s, and a native of Boston. 

The word Coffin is of Hebrew origin, 
and means a small basket. It was pro- 
bably the Jewish travelling basket. See 


1 The fracture was drilled out by Wm. Eckell 
that the Bell ee ooh be rung on Washington’s birth 
day 1846, but after a few peals it was found that 
the crack was extending and further efforts were 
then abandoned. 























Juvenal’s Satire, 3: 15, ‘*fudais, quorum 
cophinus fememque supellex,’’ 6, 542. In 
classic Greek a basket, the Hellenistic 
Greek the same, and meaning a small 
basket. See St. Matt. 14: 20, &c. Pro- 
bably (as nearly as can be traced the 
family passed from Palestine to Greece, 
several hundred years before A. D. From 
Greece going to the South of France and 
removing to England from there. The 
name in ancient Southern French is 
coffin—a small basket, the Spanish cofin— 
a small basket. Tracing it to the Welsh, 
it is spelt coffyn, and means a hollow 
between two hills. 

For eight hundred years at least, the 
family have been known in Devonshire, 
England, and the folks of that ilk say 
that, ‘‘ the Coffins were certainly here the 
day after the flood, and they pretend they 
were the day before.”’ 

The Coffins are exceedingly clannish, 
and hold to each other through good and 
evil report. They believe that blood is 
thicker than water, and cousin each other 
even unto the eighth and ninth genera- 
tions. As a rule, too, they are great 
kissers, and never hesitate—the masculine 
portion of them, I mean—to embrace in 
the most affectionate manner, the wives, 
sisters and daughters of their remotest kin. 
Nor have I observed that these feminine 
cousins ever strenuously oppose such de- 
monstrations; consequently when two, 
three, or more of the names are gathered 
together, there is a happy family party, 
and it is twelve to a baker’s dozen, if they 
do not, before they separate, introduce 
the name of Tristram into their conver- 
sation, and so talk genealogy until all is 
blue. 

They went over to England with Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, one Sir Richard 
Coffin, of Normandy, being with that 
doughty warrior. The Admiral Sir Isaac, 
used, jestingly, to say that, he undertook 
to trace from the first Sir Richard back; 
but finding that his progenitors had been 
very distinguished, ‘‘ free knights’’ on the 
continent, and flourished a free lance, he 
concluded that they were too nearly allied 
to free-booters, or highway-men, for him 
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to desire to seek out such an ancestry, and 
he therefore dropped further inquiry in 
that direction. 

Tristram Coffin, Esq. of Poughkeepsie, 
(the seventh in descent, if I mistake not, 
from his great namesake) in his article in 
the first number of the HistoricaL REcorD, 
January, 1872, entitled ‘‘ The First Tris- 
tram Coffin, of Nantucket,’’ states many 
interesting facts in connection with the 
early history of the family: perhaps a few 
more relating to a later date which I have 
gathered from various sources, may not 
prove unacceptable to your readers, 

‘‘Portledge’’ the Alwington Mahor 
House, the ancient seat of the family, is 
still standing on the borders of the Severn, 
about four miles from Biddeford, and about 
three from Tavistock Abbey. In 1838, 
Admiral Sir Isaac, visited the Manor, and 
was hospitably entertained by its possessor, 
one of the name to whom it had descended 
in a direct line from the first Sir Richard, 
having continued in the family for upwards 
of seven centuries. 


Le 











ARMS OF THE COFFINS ABOUT 1,000 A, D.! 


Thirty years later, the Reverend Charles 
B. Coffin, now of St. Lukes church, New 
York, also visited ‘* Portledge,’’ and made 
a sketch of it, and likewise, of Alwington 
church. The manor house is of stone, 
built, evidently, at different periods, and 





1 Field argent or white. Chevron ( tin 
tworafters toa house) between three ts (rowe! 
of a spur, and a filial distinction of the third son) 
sable or black, 
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having the appearance as if several houses 
clustered together. The main buildings 
are two stories in height, with mullioned 
windows of various sizes, and arched dor- 
mer windows in the roofs. The chimneys 
are tall and slender, and the roofs high and 
steep. 

Alwington church is a handsome stone 
building of great antiquity, and like the 
manor house, was erected at different 
periods. The floor is almost covered with 
mementos of the Coffin family, and a 
curious tablet adorns the wall to the 
memory of Sir Richard Coffin, his wife 
and fourteen children. Among the gen- 
tlemen of rank and distinction, to whom 
memorial stones are erected, are Sir 
Richard of Alwington, femp Henry II; 
ditto, Henry IV; ditto, Edward I; etc. 
It was on the Field of the Cloth of Gold, 
near Ardres, in France, where Henry VIII, 
met Francis I, in June, 1520, that Sir 
William Coffin, who accompanied the 
King from England, took part in the 
magnificent tournament enacted thereon. 

The historian of that period said of the 
family: ‘‘It very early spread itself into 
several branches, which flourished well in 
divers places.’’ 

The Rev. Mr. Coffin, referred to above, 


to whom I applied for information in. 


regard to Portledge, the old home of the 
Coffins, wrote to me in answer: ‘ Port- 
ledge is a very fine old stone manor house, 
one of the finest in Devon. It was for- 
merly (the older part) surrounded by a 
moat, etc. They point out part ot the old 
house. It must have originally been a 
fortified strong hold. 

‘* Tavistock Abbey was several miles 
away; but the family had the perpetual 
privilege of having one monk in the 
Abbey. ‘The Monk’s Room’ in Alwing- 
ton Manor House, has been reformed within 
a few years only. I was at Portledge, in 
August, 1868. We went first to the family 
church, which is built of stone,—has three 
bells, and is in excellent preservation, 
and where the ancient Coffins are sleeping 
in hope of resurrection to eternal life. 
The first glimpse of the church over the 
The villages of 
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Fairy Cross and Harris Cross are von va 
the manor lands. In fact there are several 
manors, three or four, which belonged for 
hundreds of years to the estate. Fine old 
trees, and bramble shrubbery and ferns, 
line the road to the manor house. 

‘The lineal heirs male have died out, 
and one ceases to wonder at it when one 
knows the family condescended to receive 
Abbey lands in the spoliations of the 
church, in the reign of Henry 8th,—the 
2d Nero. The manorof Monkley was the 
property they received. Monkley Abbey 
was a dependency of Tavistock Abbey. 

‘* Mrs. Pine-Coffin, wife of the present 
hospitable owner of the Coffin estates, is 
sister of Captain Speke, the Nile voyageur. 
Everything about the place indicates the 
highest culture and improvement.”’ 

An account written in 1791, gives us 
an evidence of the antiquity of this ‘‘gen- 
tiie family,’’ in references to a boundary 
deed made near the time of the conquest, 
written in the Saxon tongue, which ex- 
presseth the boundary between the land of 
Richard Coffyn, Lord of the Manor of 
Alwington and Cockementon, and the 
Abbot of Tavistock. One of the tenures 
was that ‘‘the Abbot and convent of 
Tavistock, should give to said Richard 
Coffyn, and to his next heir, full fraternity 
in his church of Tavistock, to receive 
there the habit of religion whenever, (God 
so inspiring) they would ;-and that in the 
meantime they should have the privilege 
of one monk there.’’ 

Whether any of the Coffins ever avail- 
ed themselves of this privilege, seems to 
me extremely doubtful. In these days 
the Coffins aré not monastically inclined, 
though they may be esthetic in their 
habits. Now and then, to be sure, a 
priest arises among them; but he is never 
a monk. 

In regard to this assertion of mine, the 
Rev. C. B. Coffin, writes me: ‘‘ Dont be 
quite so sure of this. There have been 
several Priests of the church, in the family, 
and several Religious. The present Pro- 
vincial Superior of the Redemptionists of 
England, is the very Reverend Father 
(R. H.) Coffin. One of the descendants 
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of James, son of Tristram, is living in an 
other Religious House at the present time. 
I knew, also, of another who lived six 
months in a monastery, to test his vo- 
cation.”’ 

Several years ago the Pine family, (quite 
distinguished in Devonshire) and the 
Coffins intermarried, and in consequence 
thereof there isa Mr. John F. Pine Coffin, 
now living in the old manor house. When 
Tristram Coffin was residing in Newbury, 
in 1653, he was licensed to ‘‘retayle 
wine,’’ a circumstance which was nigh to 
getting his good dame in trouble; for it 
is recorded that ‘‘ Tristram Coffin’s wife, 
Dionis, was presented for selling beer, at 
three pence per quart.’’ The offense she 
committed however, was not the selling 
of beer; but in overcharging for it. 
She contended, though, that inasmuch as 
she put an extra portion of malt in her 
beer, she ought to charge more for it: an 
answer which was deemed reasonable, and 
which gained her an acquittal. This de- 
cision of the select men, clearly showed 
the appreciation the old puritanic hard- 
hearts of that day, entertained for good 
cheer and strong beer, as well as the 
‘*strong’’ doctrine of the times. 

The direct descendants of Tristram 
Coffin, according to the author of ‘ Tris- 
tram Coffin or the White-Fisherman,’’ (of 
which by the way, a new edition has 
recently been published by M. F. Coleman, 
Nantucket,) was computed as being in 
1834, twenty-five thousand. ‘* A prolific 
progenitor, and a goodly posterity truly,”’ 
if we may credit the author of “ Miriam 
Coffin.’’ 

It is proper here to note that, Mary, the 
daughter of ‘* Trustrum,’’ (as the name 
is sometimes pronounced) was regarded as 
the first white child born upon the Island of 
Nantucket, and, also, the first convert, 
among the Islanders to the Quaker faith. 
Mary married Nathaniel Sharbuck, and 
was a remarkable woman, being noted for 
great energy of character and superior 
judgment. She became a distinguished 
‘¢ preacher’ among the Quakers, according 
to Our authority; however, Mary was not 
born on the Island, but at Haverhill, Mass. 

2 


in 1645, she being fifteen years of age 
when she removed to Nantucket, with 
Tristram, her father, in 1660. 

The following verses, said to have been 
written by a young lawyer, who came to 
the Island just previous to the breaking 
out of the Revolutionary war, and who 
in lack of briefs turned his attention to 
poetry, show up the olden character and 
propensities of the then prevailing families, 
with perhaps, more freedom than truth : 

“ The Rays and Russells coopers are, 

‘The knowing Folgers lazy— 

A lying Coleman very rare, 
And scarce a learned Hussey: - 

The Coffins noisy, fractious, loud, 
The silent Gardners plodding— 

The Mitchells goods Barkers proud ; 
The Macys eat the pudding.” 











ARMS OF ADMIRAL SIR ISAAC COFFIN. 


Admiral Sir Isaac Coffin, was of the 
fifth generation from Tristram, and de- 
scended as follows: 

Tristram, the first of the name in this 
country. 

1. James, son of Tristram, 

2. Nathaniel, s. of James, who married 
Damoris Gayer. 

3- William, s. of Nathaniel, who married 
Ann Holmes, of Boston, Mass. 





1 The crest is the stern of a shi 


of war, sur- 
mounted by a martlet with an olive- 


ch. 











4. Nathaniel, s. of William, who married 
Elizabeth, daughter of Henry Barnes, 
of Boston, and her children : 
William, . 

John, b. 1751, ob. 1838. Was a 

5 general in the British army, 
Nathaniel, ob. 1831. 

Isaac, born May 16, 1759; 

entered English Navy 1773; Lieu- 
tenant, 1778; Captain 1782; Rear 
Admiral, 1804; Baronet, same 
year, 1804; Vice-Admiral, 1808, 
and Admiral 1841. Died in Eng- 
land 1840, aged 80 years, without 
issue. 

In 1782, while the Revolutionary war 
was in progress, Sir Isaac commanded the 
frigate Zhisbe, in North American waters. 
At this time, for the reason, so far as I can 
ascertain, that he would not consent to 
use the knowldege he had gained in his 
early days regarding the Massachusetts 
coast, in making an attack upon it, he 
was courtmartialled, and dismissed the 
service; but on his appeal to the Board 
of Admiralty of Thirteen, he was rein- 
stated. 

When he was created Baronet, in 1804, 
he was awarded an estate on Prince 
Edward's Island, in the neighborhood of 
Charlotte town; and my informant re- 
members at a dinner given to the Admiral 
by Alexander Coffin, Jr. of New York, in 
1826, at which Alexander, gof Hudson, 
was present, hearing the Admiral invite 
the latter to accompany him on a trip in 
a British frigate, to the above named 
estate, promising him ‘‘a jolly time and 
plenty of grog and duff.’’ 

When the Admiral visited this country, 
in 1826, he was the guest for a few days 
of his kinsman the late Alexander Coffin, 
of Hudson, N. Y. There existed a strong 
personal resemblance between the two, 
and their tastes, and habits of life were 
similar, Captain Coffin, however, was 


the elder by about twenty years, and 
though eighty years of age at the time of 
the Admiral’s visit, his health was ex- 
cellent, and he looked not older than his 
friend. 
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The writer of this article was an infant 
at the time of the Admiral’s visit to 
Hudson, and therefore cannot recall any- 
thing in relation to him from personal 
knowledge. It is a pleasant circumstance 
for him to know, however, that the 
Admiral was for several days domiciled 
under the same roof with him, and 
that the Admiral, who was exceedingly 
fond of children, often held him in his 


arms. 

The Admiral throughout his life main- 
tained a strong attachment to the friends 
and associations of his youth. ‘‘ On one oc- 
casion’’ says my authority, ‘I think it 
was at the table of the old Mayor of 
Hudson, he entertained the company of 
congenial friends surrounding him, with 
the relation of an incident that happened 
many years before. He had been in 
command at Portsmouth, or Plymouth, or 
one of the out ports: this was before the 


war of 1812, and during the disturbance 
on the continent when it was common for 


- American ships to be ordered to one of 


the above named ports, there to communi- 
cate with the consignees in London, for 
orders, as to a destination on the conti- 
nent. One day an American ship ran into 
the outer harbor, and the Captain pulled 
to shore, leaving the mate to moor the 
vessel. He being much taken up with his 
men, seeing to the management of his 
cable, etc. forward, did not observe the 
approach of the small boat, with the 
English officer on board. In those days 
etiquette required that the officer of the 
deck should attend at the gangway to 
receive his own Captain or persons of 
rank boarding the vessel, a ceremony our 
English cousins rigidly enforced, Well, 
our Yankee mate, not noticing the ap- 
proach of the English boat, failed to 
receive the officer, who made his way to 
the deck, and the first intimation the mate 
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had of his visitor was the salutation: 
‘What kind of a d—d Yankee lubber has 
charge here, who dont do his duty to 
properly receive his Majesty’s officer?’’ 
and running on with a string of profane 
and insulting-remarks. The mate said not 
a word, but seizing his visitor by the 
collar and slack of the trowsers, pitched 
him overboard, leaving the crew of his 
own boat to pick him up; while he 
quietly resumed his work. 

In a little while an armed boat came 
along side, and the mate was given to 
understand that his presence was requested 
on board the Flag-ship, which was com- 
manded by the Admiral. Thither he 
went and was arraigned before Sir Isaac, 
who began his examination by asking him 
his name, which proved to be that of an 
old Nantucket family, and further inquiry 
resulted in the Admiral ascertaining the 
fact that the culprit’s father, and himself 
were kinsmen, and had been intimate 
friends in early boyhood. So, he talked 
to the young man in mild language; but 
giving him to understand that he/had been 
guilty of a great impropriety in raising his 
hand against the King’s officer in the dis- 
charge of his duties ; so shaping his remarks 
as to draw out if possble, from the culprit a 
plea of ignorance as regarded the laws and 
customs of nations, and thus obtain an 
apology for his act: but no; the mate was 
obdurate. ‘* He’d be d—d,”’ hesaid “ if 
any man should insult him with impunity 
on his own deck, and under the flag of his 
country.’’ 

So he was remanded, under guard, to 
his own ship, to be regularly tried by the 
Admiral, in those days it seems English 
naval officers could try American mer- 
chantmen, with impunity the next day. 
Previous to doing so, however the Admi- 
ral sent a messenger privately to interview 
the young man, and point out to him how 
grave an offense he had committed, and 
how serious the consequences might be to 
him, but that if he would show a proper 
disposition and make a suitable apology, 
the Admiral might be disposed to be 
lenient. : 
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When he was arraigned the next day, 
however, he maintained the same defiant 
tone, and it was only after much ques- 
tioning and reasoning, that the Admiral 
drew out some expressions which he was 
willing to accept as satisfactory, and the 
Yankee mate was dismissed with suitable 
reproofs. 

Later in the day the Admiral. went on 
shore, and sent a message to the young 
man, that as his father was an old friend 
and relative, he would be happy to meet 
the son, over a bottle of wine, at the 
** Crown and Anchor.”’ 

The youngster, with a spirit of freedom 
and independence, that should be more 
honored, we think, in the breach than the 
observance, replied that the Admiral might 
go to h-l, and that he’d see him d—d first 
before he’d drink. wine with any d—d 
Englisher, especially one who would ap- 
prove of insulting him under the flag of 
his country and upon his own deck. 

The Admiral greatly enjoyed, in later 
days, recounting this incident, declaring 
that the spirit and pluck shown by the 
young fellow, was essentially characteristic 
with that of the boy’s father in his early 
days. 

It is related of the Admiral, as showing 
the regard he entertained for his native 
land, that at the time of the war of 1812, 
he having then attained a high rank in the 
English navy—it was proposed to him to 
accept a command on the American 
station, where his knowledge of the coast 
and ways of the people would enable him 
to on the war with advantage to 
Great Britain; but he promptly declined 
such an appointment, declaring he would 
not seek his countrymen to make war on 
them: he would accept any other field, 
and if he fell in with their ships would. 
treat them as he would any other enemy ; 
but before he would take advantage of 
the knowledge gained in his youth, he 
would resign his position in the Rritish 
navy. His feelings were appreciated and 
respected by his government. % 


{Concludedin the next. number.} ._. 
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PETITION OF MOHAWK INDIANS. 


[From the autograph collection of Mr. Robert 

Coulton Davis. 

Petition of the Mohawk Indians for the 
continuance of a minister among them 
and for the building of a Stone Fort, Oct. 
5th, 1738." 


Bretheren Corah (Corlear*] Queder. 


Zo our Honour'd Bretheren the 
Governour Council and Repre- 
sentatives of the Colony of New 
York in General Assembly Met 
and Conven'd: 

Upon our first embracing Christianity 
you Express’d great Joy and wished us to 
continue steadfast in our Profession, and 
promised to furnish us with a Faithful 





! In the year 1710, Colonel Peter Schuyler went 
to England on a mission for the province of New 
York, taking with him four Indian chiefs who were 
representatives of four of the Six Nations, who 
composed the Iroquois confederacy. The objects 
of the mission were to have the heads of these 
nations impressed with the greatness of the English 
nation, and thereby detach the wavering ones from 
the French interest; and to arouse the Brifish govern- 
ment to the necessity of assisting the Americans 
in expelling the French from Canada, Colonel 
Schuyler bore an Address to Queen Anne from the 
Colonial Assembly of New York, and his confede- 
rate “ kings,” as the chiefs were called, received 
much honor, The Queen took great interest in 
them and their people, and from that time forward, 
Missionaries among the Mohawks were supplied by 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts. In a church occupied by the 
remnant of the Mohawk nation, on the Grand 
river, in Canada, I saw, a few years ago, a set of 
silver communion plate, which Queen Anne pre- 
sented to the nation when they were in the Mohawk 
valley. It bore the following inscription: “ THE 
GIFT OF HER MAJESTY ANNE, BY THE GRACE OF 
GOD, OF GREAT BRITAIN, FRANCE, AND IRELAND, 
AND OF HER PLANTATIONS IN NORTH AMERICA, 
QUEEN, TO HER INDIAN CHAPEL OF THE MOHAWKS. 
The Mohawks were strongly attached to Colonel 
Schuyler and his family, whom they familiarly 
called “ Brother Quidir.”—[Ep1tor.] 


2 Has not the transcriber mistaken Cor/ear for 
Corah ? Corlear was a Dutchman, who lived at 
Schenectady. He was a very humane man, and 
was greatly beloved by the Mohawks. Because of 
his kind services to them, the Governor of Canada 


Pastor to instruct us in the way to Happi- 
ness. We tefully acknowledge your 
kindness in Rouben us at length with 
such a one after we have been long desti- 
tute.’ 


Bretheren: 


We were likewise promised that a Fort 
of Stone should be built amongst us, 
whereas we have only had one of Timber 
which is now quite decayed.’ 


Bretheren: 


We Intreat you to attend to our Petition. 

We earnestly and humbly pray that 
(according to the Promise made us), we 
may have a Stone fort built among us. 
Stone being very Plenty and easily fetch’d, 
We hope that this our request may not be 
rejected but that a minister and a Fort 
may always be continued among us. 


Bretheren: 


We have one request more; pray lend 
us your attention. The too free use of 
Strong liquors has been very detrimental 
to our People and causes frequent disturb- 
ance to our Bretheren that are settled near 





invited him to his capital. Corlear was drowned 
in Lake Champlain, while on his way thither. 
For a long time, the Indians, in memory of their 
friend, valled it Corlear’s lake; and down to the 
period of the leap and later, in their treaties 
and speeches, they designated the Governor of the 
province of New York, by the title of Corlear. 
They also called Schenectady, Corlear.—[ EpiTor.] 


1 From the scarcity of clergymen, and the small- 
ness of the salaries given, the Society could not, at 
intervals sometimes of considerable length, supply 
the Mohawks with a minister. 


? This was probably Fort Hunter, (so named in 
honor of Governor Hunter, who was appointed in 
1710,) and stood on the right bank of the Mohawk 
river, not far from the mouth of Schoharie creek. 
It appears to have been the first and largest of the 
forts built in the Mohawk valley. There were 
cannon at each bastion, and in the Fort was a 
church orchapel. This was probably the chapel for 
the use of which Queen Anne ted the com- 


munion plate. It was a stockaded fort, and very 
strong, originally.—[Eprror.] 











us: We therefore earnestly pray that all 
persons inhabiting near our Castles may 
be Strictly prohibited the Selling any 
Strong liquors to any Indian, and we Should 
be very Glad it might be prohibited from 
Schenectady to the Falls’ that our minister 
may not be Frightened away from us as 
the Former Minister was by our excessive 
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drinking and that we may live in love and 
friendship with our Bretheren. 


Bretheren: 


Attend to our Request and by so doing 
you will oblidge us always to continue 
who now sincerely are your affectionate 
Bretheren.' 


SETH. 
For the 
Mohawk 
Esras. Castle. 
GEDION. 





DUTCH CHURCH AT MONTGOMERY. 


The REcorD is indebted to Doctor JAcoB FRANK 
HoweE, of New York, for the following sketch of 
the Dutch church at Montgomery, N. Y.: 


Some seventy miles from the city of 
New York, in the midst of a most fertile 
portion of Orange county, the town of 
Montgomery is located. Quiet and se- 
cluded, away from the great thoroughfares 
of travel, it presents little attractive 
interest to the pleasure seeking tourist who 
passes it on his way to other and more 
noted places of summer resort. 

To those however who find enjoyment 
in contemplating the history of the past 
and in tracing the developement of our 
country and its institutions, from the 
pioneers’ first settlement in the forest wilds, 
and more rarticularly those interested in the 
growth of our ecclesiastical organizations 
from the time the first seed was planted in 
the wilderness, this little village of Mont- 





1 The Little Falls in the Mohawk river, in 
Herkimer county, as distinguished from Cohoes or 
Great Falls, near the mouth of that river—[Ep.] 





gomery, will prove a point of no insig- 
nificant historical interest. It was here 
that a Dutch Presbyterian Society was 
established as early as 1732. At that time 
Orange county included the present agent | 
of Rockland, and was bounded on the nort 

by Ulster county which extended along the 
western slope of the Shawangunk moun- 
tains. Its population was but two thou- 
sand eight hundred and thirty, including 
two hundred and eighty-three negroes. The 
whites were too widely scattered to suc- 
cessfully defend themselves against frequent 
incursions of the Indians from their 
mountain fastnesses, and it was often 
necessary to send the women and children 
for safety to Goshen. It appears from 
contemporary records that well founded 





1 The of an animal, gr to each 
signature to this ition, represents totem or 
peers ph laa Sy 224s mark of a tribe or 
family—of these distinguished Mohawks. SETH 
was of the Turtle tribe; Esras of the Bear tribe, 
and Gepion of the Wolf tribe-—[{Eprror.] 
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suspicions were entertained that the slaves 
were in collusion and sympathy with the 
Indians. By legislative enactment there 
was a law making them liable to military 
duty, and further, that if any colored 
person over the age of fourteen was found 
a mile or more from.his or her master’s 
plantation without a certificate from the 
master stating their business, they were to 
be judged guilty of felony without benefit 
of clergy, and it was declared that any 
person so finding a slave or slaves, had the 
right to shoot or destroy him or them 
without being liable to impeachment or 
prosecution for the same. It was in the 
midst of this unsettled state of affairs that 
the first Dutch Presbyterian society con- 
sisting of Germans, was organized by 
William Mancius, of Esopus, in the -year 
1732, Johannes Yong Bloet, being the’ 
first elder and Jacob Brooch Slaber deacon. 
The first services were held in a log building 
so constructed that the upper story projected 
on all sides beyond the lower one, and 
served as a block house for defence against 
attacks from the Indians, as well as a house 
of worship. The only way of entrance 
was by means of a ladder, and the hour 
of service was announced by the blowing 
of a tin horn. 


It was forty years before a permanent - 


minister was established ; services in the 
intervening time being performed by 
itinerant clergymen, and even these did 
not officiate at regular intervals, When 
there was no minister present at the 
meetings, a reader was selected who read 
a chapter or two from the Bible; prayer 
was made by different members and singing 
completed the services. The site of the 
Dutch church is on a rising piece of ground 
north of the main road passing through 
the town. Ballard Beckford, of New York, 
was the owner of a patent embracing two 
thousand acres, and in the year 1758 he 
conveyed by deed four acres to the society. 
Christian Mingis and William Agtill, 
were witnesses to the transfer which was 
proved before Cadwalader Colden, one of 
his Majesties Council April 22d 1760, in 
which year the old block house was taken 
down and a frame structure erected. Itis 


the internal arrangement of this building 
with the names and location of the 
pewholders that is represented in the 
accompanying diagram, the fac simile of a 
drawing made by the Rev. Mr. Kern, one 
of the earliest pastors of the congregation. 

It had galleries on three sides, a double 
row of pews in the body of the church 
and several side pews parallel with the 
walls. There were pews for the elders and 
deacons to the right and left of the old 
fashioned pulpit. The front pew on the 
deacon’s side it will be seen is unequally 
divided by a partition, the lesser space 
being assigned to the schoolmaster, a well 
selected position from which that dignitary 
could haye a watchful eye over the behavior 
of unruly boys and mischievous girls. The 
church contained sixty-eight pews, forty- 
six of which were occupied at a rental 
of £ 90-6, evidence that the members of 
this congregation were in good circum- 
stances and contributed liberally in support 
of the church. Among the names of the 
pewholders are found those of Rockafeller, 
Yongblod, Decker, Weller, Robinson, 
Buckstader &c. ancestors of numerous 
well known families, This building was 
replaced by one of brick in the year 1803, 
aud the present church was erected in 
1857, 

The Rev. John Michael Kern, of Man- 
heim Germany, who had been sent by the 
Consistory of Heidelburg, to take charge 
of the Dutch church in Nassau st., New 
York, in the year 1763, left that city in 
1772, to become the first pastor of the 
church at Montgomery, where he remained 
until the commencement of the Revolu- 
tio War.- He was an enthusiastic 
Loyalist, and his congregation earnestly 
maintaining opposite political principles, 
he resigned his charge, went tO Halifax, 
and remained there until peace was de- 
clared. In 1788, he returned and located 
at Rockhill township, Bucks Co. Pa. and 
died there March 22d, of the same year, 
aged fifty-two. At the time Mr. Kern first 
arrived in New York, there was great strife 
in the church regarding its internal gov- 
ernment, and it was not long before he 
became a recognized leader of the Am- 
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sterdam or foreign party as opposed to 
those desirous of home government in the 
administration of church affairs. After his 
resignation from the church at Montgomery, 
the Rey. Mr. Rynero Van Nest, then 
pastor of the congregation at Shawangunk, 
occasionally officiated at Montgomery, 
until 1788, and then was succeeded in both 
places by the Rev. Moses Freligh, who in 
1811, resigned his charge at Shawan- 
gunk, continuing his ministry at Montgo- 
mery. 

Although in one of the Dutch churches 
of New York, there had béen preaching 
exclusively in English as early as the year 
1764, the Dutch language was not dis- 
continued in the services and records of 
the church at Montgomery until about 
the year 1815. The change was not 
acccomplished without opposition, A 
large portion of the youth had in progress 
of years by association and education 
acquired the English language, and as 





many could not understand a sermon in 
Dutch, there was a prospect that in another 
generation at least, unless the service 
language was changed, their interest in the 
church would be weakened. It was a 
great sacrifice for the old members of the 
congregation to give up their native tongue, 
the language of dear old Holland which 
they so tenderly loved; and to a very late 
period on specified occasions services have 
been held in Dutch for the gratification of 
the ancients of the congregation. The 
fourth rector, Rev. Isaac Fonda, officiated 
from 1817, to the period of his death in 
1827. The vacant pulpit was not perma- 
nently occupied until 1829, when the Rev. 
Robt. P. Lee, was installed pastor. He 
was greatly beloved by his congregation 
and served them faithfully until his death 
in 1869. The Rev. Mr.-Van Zant suc- 
ceeded him and he has recently accepted 
a Professorship in the college of New 
Brunswick, N, J. 





Late in the Autumn of 1861, I visited 
Fort McHenry, at Baltimore; and in com- 
pany with the late Captain John Lester, a 
veteran of the war of 1812, I went out 
to the battle ground of North Point, the 
site of the death of General Ross the 
British commander, and other places of 
interest connected with events which in- 
spired Francis S. Key to write the son 
entitled - ‘*The Star Spangled Banner.’’ 
On our return, I called upon Mr. Christo- 
pher Hughes Armistead, son of Colonel 
George Armistead the commander of Fort 
McHenry in September, 1814, who kindly 
showed me the identical flag of which 
Key inquired: 
“O, say! does that Star-Spangled banner 
yet wave 
O’er the land of the Free and the home of 
the brave?” 

Mr. Armistead spread it out on his 

parlor floor. It was the regular garrison 





1 See “ National Songs” on page 562 of volume 
I. of the Recorp. 


THE STAR SPANGLED BANNER. 


flag faded and worn by exposure to storms 
and missiles. It had eleven holes in it, 
made there by the shot of the British 
during the bombardment of. Fort Mc- 
Henry. 

The history of the song, as gathered 
from various sources, traditional and other- 
wise, is as follows: 

After the British under General Ross, 
had destroyed the public buildings at 
Washington City, and were returning to 
their vessels in the Patuxent River, they 
carried away with them Dr. Beanes, a 
highly esteemed physician of Upper Marl- 
borough, in Maryland, for what reason is 
not known. His. friends begged for his 
release but in vain. Cockburn, the un- 
principled British marauder on the shores 
of Delaware, Maryland and Virginia, who 
was in command of the British flotilla on 
the Patuxent, refused to give him up, and 
sent him on board the flag-ship of Rear 
Admiral Cochrane. Mr. Key of George- 
town, District of Columbia, who was 














widely known for his affability of manner, 
was asked to go to Cochrane and plead 
for the Doctor’s release. He consented. 
President Madison gave him permission to 
go, and in company with the late General 
J. S. Skinner, he went in the cartel ship, 
Minden, under a flag of truce. The fleet 
was then in Chesapeake Bay, at the mouth 
of the Potomac River, preparing to attack 
Baltimore. Cochrane received the am- 
bassadors courteously and released Dr. 
Beanes; but he refused to let him or his 
friends leave the ship then, as they might 
reveal the important secret of the destina- 
tion of the British fleet. They were 
placed on board the Surprise, where they 
were courteously treated. 

Finally, when the fleet sailed up the 
Patapsco, Key and his friends were trans- 
ferred to their own vessel, but with a 
guard of marines to prevent their landing. 
The Minden was anchored in sight of Fort 
McHenry, and from that vessel they saw 
the bombardment of the fortress, which 
lasted from about seven o’clock on Tues- 
day morning the 13th of September (1814) 
until about the same hour on Wednesday 
morning, with only two slight intermis- 
sions. Armistead estimated the number 
of shells thrown against his works, during 
that time, at from 1500 to 1800, some ot 
them weighing over two hundred pounds: 
and although 400 shells fell within the 
works, the loss of the garrison was only 
four men killed and twenty-four wounded. 
The wife of a soldier, conversing with her 
husband before the tents outside of the 
fort, was cut in two by a cannon ball. 

Key and his companions watched the 
bombardment from the deck of the Min- 
den, with extreme anxiety. Having no 
communication with the shore, they knew 
nothing of the fate of the fort. They saw 
the flag flying in the evening twilight. 
With the first blush of dawn on the morn- 
ing of the 14th, they turned their glasses 
tremulously toward the fort, and observed 
through the gray mist that ‘‘ our flag was 
still there !’’ With joy they soon after- 
ward learned that the attack by Ross, on 
Baltimore, had failed, and that he was 
reembarking his troops. When Cochrane 
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was ready to withdraw his fleet from the 
Patapsco, Key and his friends were re- 
leased, and returned to the city. 

It was while pacing the deck of the 
Minden, between midnight and dawn, 
with the greatest solicitude, that Key 
composed the song. ‘The crude substance 
of it was written on the back of a letter 
which the author happened to have in his 
pocket, On the night after his arrival in 
Baltimore, he wrote it out in full as it now 
exists in manuscript in the possession of 
his daughter, Mrs. Howard, of Baltimore. 
The next morning he read it to his uncle, 
Judge Nicholson, who was one of the 
gallant defenders of the fort, and asked 
his opinion of it. The Judge was so 
pleased with it, that he took it to the 
printing office of Captain Benjamin Edes, 
on the corner of Baltimore and Gay Sts., 
and directed copies of it to be struck off 
in small broadside form. Edes was then 
on duty with the gallant Twenty-seventh 
Regiment, of which Captain Lester was a 
member, and higapprentice, Samuel Sands, 
who was living in Baltimore a few years 
ago, set up the song in type, printed it, 
and distributed it among the citizens. 

The words in a copy of the original 
before me, are enclosed in an elliptical 
border composed of the common type 
ornaments of the day. Around that bor- 
der, and a little distance from it, on a line 
of the same form, are the words 
‘‘ BOMBARDMENT OF Fort McHenry.”’ 
The letters of these words are wide apart, 
and each one is surrounded by a circle of 
stars. Below the song, within the ellipsis, 
are the words; ‘‘ Written by Francis S, 
Key, of Georgetown, D. C.’’ 

So was issued to the world that song 
which expressed the feelings of thousands 
of eyewitnesses of the scene it commemo- 
rates, and immortalized its author. It 
was first sung in a restaurant in Baltimore, 
next to the Holliday Street Theatre, by 
Charles Durang, to an assemblage of patri-. 
otic defenders of the City, and after that, 
nightly at the theatre. It created intense 
enthusiasm, and was everywhere sung in 
public and in private. It ranks among 
our National Songs. 
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WHAT THE TREATY OF 


At the beginning of the year 1871, 
there were three subjects which disturbed 
the amicable relations between the gov- 
ernments of the United States and Great 
Britain. ‘These were known in diplomatic 
circles, as the ‘‘San Juan Question,’’ the 
‘* Fishing Question,’’ and the ‘‘ Alabama 
Claims,’’ or matters relating to the de- 
struction of property on the high seas by 
Anglo-Confederate cruisers during the late 
Civil War. 

Late in January, 1871, the British 
minister at Washington, (Sir Edward 
Thornton), acting under instructions from 
his government, proposed to our Secretary 
of State, a joint high commission to de- 
termine upon a mode of settling all dis- 
putes, concerning the fisheries. The 
proposition was accepted at the close of 
the month, but with the suggestion, from 
the President, that a removal of the differ- 
ences which existed on account of acts 
committed by the several vessels which 
had given rise to the claims gene- 
rally known as the ‘‘ Alabama claims,”’ 
would be essential to the restoration of 
cordial and amicable relations between the 
two Governments. The British minister 


replied that his government would accept © 


the proposition, provided all other claims 
by British subjects and citizens of the 
United States, might be considered. This 
was acceptable to the President, and a 
Joint High Commission was created. It 
consisted, on the part of our government, 
of Hamilton Fish, Secretary of State, 
Robert C. Schenck, (the just appointed 
minister ‘to England), Samuel Nelson, 
Associate Justice of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, E. R. Hoar, late 
Attorney-general, and George H. Wil- 
liams, now Attorney-general of the United 
States. On the part of the British gov- 
ernment, the commission was composed 
of Earl de Grey, and Ripon, Lord Presi- 
dent of the Privy Council and Cabinet 
minister, Sir Stafford Northcote, who had 
been one of the Secretaries of State, Sir 
Edward Thornton, Sir John McDonald, 
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Attorney-general of Canada, and Mon- 
tague Bernard, Professor of International 
law at Oxford. The American secretary 
was J. C. Bancroft Davis, then Assistant 
Secretary of State; the British secretary 
was Lord Tenterdon, now Assistant Under 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs. 

This commission began their sessions 
at Washington City, early in the Spring. 
The San Juan question was soon disposed 
of, by submitting it to the arbitration of 
the Emperor of Germany. An acceptable 
arrangement was also speedily made con- 
cerning the Fisheries and the navigation 
of the St. Lawrence river and certain 
other waters named, whilst the ‘‘ Alabama 
Claims,’’ the most important subject be- 
fore the commissioners, were made the 
subject of a definite arrangement. Other 
claims were referred to a mixed commis- 
sion. 

Early in March, the American commis- 
sioners formally stated that the claims of 
the people and government of the United 
States, on account of the destruction of 
property by Anglo-Confederate cruisers, 
and also for indirect injury to the Ameri- 
can commercial marine, the prolongation 
of the war and consequently a great 
addition to its cost, would be presented, 
and that claims for the destruction of 
private property already presented amount- 
ed to about $14,000,000, without interest. 
The American commissioners expressed a 
hope that an expression of the Qneen’s 
regret for the depredatiéns committed, 
might be placed on record, and that the 
commission might agree upon a sum to be 
paid by Great Britain in satisfaction of all 
claims and the interest thereon. They 
further proposed, in the hope of an ami- 
cable settlement, that no estimate should 
be made of the incidental losses, but with- 
out prejudice, however, to the right of 
indemnification on their account in the 
event of no such settlement being made. 
This offer was rejected by the British 
commissioners, and an offer of arbitration 
was made by them, which was finally 








agreed to. The terms of arbitration were 
also agreed to. The treaty was signed at 
Washington, on the 8th of May, and 
ratifications were exchanged in London, 
on the 17th of June 

A Tribunal of Arbitration, composed 
of five arbitrators, was created, and 
Geneva, in Switzerland, was chosen as the 
place of its sittings. The names of these 
Arbitrators have already been given, in 
the Recorp. They assembled at Geneva 
in December, 1871, and on the rs5th of 
that month, the ‘* Case’’ of each govern- 
ment was delivered to them. That of the 
United States occupies a volume of five 
hundred pages, divided into six chapters 
besides the introduction, in which were 
reviewed the proceedings of the Joint 
High Commission, the unfriendly course 
pursued by Great Britain during the Civil 
War, the duties which Great Britain, as a 
neutral, should have observed towards the 
United States, and the instances in which 
Great Britain failed to perform her duties 
as a neutral, and especially in the case of 
the cruisers. It embodied claims under 
five separate heads, including those for 
indirect and consequential injury. These 
were stated before the treaty was negoti- 
ated, and were, therefore, properly intro- 
duced into the case. The claims for 
consequential damages were pressed by the 
American Arbitrators very moderately— 
so moderately that thinking men of Eng- 
land did not believe that the government 
of the United States intended to insist upon 
a substantial indemnity, but only a public 
acknowledgement that the views taken by 
our people of public duties during the 
war, and the remonstrances théy made, 
were founded in reason. Thinking Eng- 
lishmen were right in these conclusions. 

The British Case is more voluminous 
than that of the Americans, and covers 
substantially the same ground, though in 
only negative and defensive form. By it 
the British government explained to the 
Arbitrators, its understanding of the mat- 
ter referred to them. The Cases were not 
kept secret, and soon became subjects for 
public discussion. The newspaper press 
of Great Britain denounced the indirect 
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claims as monstrous, and not to be con- 
sidered for a moment. They could not 
deny that the Treaty made the claim 
admissible, and the best men of England 
urged that their government was in honor 
bound to abide by the decision of the 
Geneva Tribunal. But some of the leaders 
of public opinion actually proposed a 
violation of the Treaty, rather than submit, 
and an appeal to the ‘‘ older and more 
familiar methods of decision’’—the arbi- 
trament of the sword. But men like John 
Stuart Mill and John Bright, said in sub- 
stance, ‘‘ we have been outwitted by the 
Americans in making a treaty, but we 
must abide by it.’’ James Anthony 
Froude, in ‘‘ Fraser’s Magazine,’’ for 
March, 1872, said with characteristic 
manliness; As the case stands, the country 
is clearly in the hands of the Arbitrators, 
to abide their award, whatever it may be. 

The uproar in Great Britain was prodi- 
gious, but it was all outside of the gov- 
ernment until the meeting of Parliament. 
Then the government was compelled to 
speak. The Premier (Mr. Gladstone) 
was awed by what seemed to be impending 
peril to his administration. He trembled 
at the voice of the ‘‘ Thunderer,’’ the 
‘*London Times,’’ and yielded to what 
seemed to be the popular sentiment ; and 
Lord Granville, Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, was instructed to announce to the 
American minister, in London, that the 
British government held that the claims 
for indirect losses were not within the 
province of the Geneva Tribunal to de- 
cide. The American Secretary of State, 
(Mr. Fish,) in a very able paper, instantly 
replied that the President was of opinion 
that he could not abandon these claims, 
excepting after an impartial arbitration. 
‘* He seeks’’ wrote Mr. Fish, no meaning 
in this treaty which is not patent on its 
face; he advances no pretensions at 
Geneva which were not put forth pending 


the negotiations at Washington.’’ This . 


was undeniable truth, but the British 
minister, u by the violence of the 
press, replied that in the interests of peace 
and the world, England must contest the 
claims ; and so he placed his government 
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in the humiliating position of a violator 
of a solemn treaty. In the expressed 
view of the minister, the horrors of war 
were not so dreadful as the horrors of 
payment of what might be an enormous 
sum of money—a sum ‘‘ equal to what 
Bismarck had extorted from the French.,’’ 
Our government firmly maintained its 
position, and the correspondence ended in 
April, 1872. 

At length the British negotiators of the 
Treaty spoke. Professor Bernard declared 
that he was ‘‘ purposely lax and inaccurate 
in expressing his views on the Treaty,’’ but 
for what reason he wasso insincere, he did 
notexplain. Minister Thornton was under 
an ‘‘impression’’ that the indirect claims 
were to be excluded, but gave no cause for 
that impression. Lord Ripon did not 
intend to use language which admitted the 
claims, and Sir Stafford Northcote declared 
that ‘‘ the commissioners represented to the 
government that they understood a promise 
to be given by the American commissioners 
that those claims were not to be put 
forward, and were not to be submitted for 
arbitration.’’ This charge of bad faith 
was wholly without foundation in truth. 
Sir Stafford was compelled afterward to 
admit that he, for one, understood a 
statement to ‘‘ amount to a promise.”’ 

For months the discussion ‘went on, and 
the newspaper press of England was as 
mischievous as possible, while those of 
America were just and mild, and the two 
governments were cautious and friendly in 
their communications with each other. 
The controversy had taken a shape which 
made it necessary for the British govern- 
ment to make fresh overtures. It proposed 
placing a Counter Case before the Tribunal 
at Geneva. The proposition was agreed 
to, and so the initial step toward further 
negotiations was taken. 

In accordance with a proposal of the 
British government, further negotiations 
were opened in April, 1872. That gov- 
ernment proposed that if the American 
government would agree not to demand 
indirect or consequential damages, but 
leave the Tribunal to make such expression 
of opinion as it might think proper, on 


that question, the British government would 
engage and stipulate, that in future, should 
Great Britain be a belligerent and this 
country a neutral, and should there be any 
failure on the part of our government to 
observe neutral obligations, Great Britain 
would not make or advance any complaints 
or claims against the United States, ‘ by 
reason or on account of any indirect, 
remote or consequential result of such 
failure.’’ Our government consented to 
make such an agreement, with the under- 
standing that there was to be no withdrawal 
of any part of the American Case before 
the Tribunal. 

This arrangement would have been just, 
and a great step toward securing the peace 
of the world. But the English govern- 
ment, misled by the utterances of certain 
egotistical politicians and a portion of the 
newspaper press in the United States, 
believed that it was the almost universal 
desire of the people of this country, that 
the indirect claims should be withdrawn. 
The reverse was the fact, and so the 
American minister at London, (General 
Schenck) explained. But the government 
modified its former proposition by insisting 
that the indirect claims should be abso- 
lutely withdrawn, and offering only to 
refrain from advancing claims of the same 
character against the United States, in 
similar ones and under similar circum- 
stances. ‘The President instantly rejected 
the proposition in the new form. ‘‘ He 
cannot assent,’’ Mr. Fish wrote, ‘‘to any 
proposition which by implication or in- 
ference withdraws any part of the claims 
or of the Case of this Government from 
the consideration of the Tribunal.’’ The 
President claimed that he had no power to 
withdraw anything from the Tribunal, but 
might make a separate agreement. The 
truth seems to be, as the American minister 
explained it, that there was an unwilling- 
ness on the part of the British government 
‘*to adopt any rule to limit claims against 
neutrals for the future, their only object 
being to get rid of a portion of the de- 
mands of the United States.’’ 

Mr. Fish suggested that a new treaty 
might be negotiated, to define the extent 





of liability for consequential damages, in 
cases like the one under consideration ; 
but the British government refused to 
listen to a proposition for a supplemental 
article to the Treaty. The whole matter 
was laid before the ministers in an able 
argumentative communication by General 
Schenck. ‘Then, when the British govern- 
ment was disposed to listen, Lord John 
Russell, maliciously stirred up the smoul- 
dering public excitement, by giving notice 
that he should make a motion for an 
address to the Throne, praying for a sus- 
pension of all proceedings at Geneva, 
until the claims for indirect damages were 
withdrawn. He was rebuked by the better 
portion of the English public. The tone 
of the British press had become much 
lower. But the malignant Russell could 
not be restrained, and while a supplemental 
article drawn by the British ministry, was 
before the United States Senate for con- 
sideration, he offered his motion and 
talked most offensively. Propositions were 
made which looked to an evasion of the 
Treaty. The patience of the American 
government was exhausted, and it gave 
the British government to understand that 
it must agree to the form first proposed by 
itself, or take the consequencesof tram- 
pling upon a solemn treaty, with a first 
class power. 

The tribunal at Geneva, which re- 
assembled on the 15th of June, on the 
19th expressed an opinion that the indirect 
claims did not constitute, upon the prin- 
ciples of international law applicable to 
such cases, good foundation for an award 
of compensation or computation of dama- 
ges betweer. nations, and should, upon such 
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principles, be wholly excluded from the 
consideration of the Tribunal, making 
such an award.’’ This view of public law 
was accepted by the President. It was 
also gladly accepted by the British gov- 
ernment, for it relieved it from a most 
humiliating position. The object of the 
American government was obtained, name- 
ly, a decision of the Tribunal upon which 
it might be able to fall back if ever the 
British government should present indirect 
or consequential claims. The principle 
then settled, was of inestimable advantage 
to the people of the United States, for 
they had much greater chances of being 
generally neutrals, than those of Great 
Britain. The objects of the United States 
in pushing those claims, were explicitly 
given by Mr. Fish, in his instructions to 
General Schenck, on the 28th of May, 
1872, as follows: 

‘‘I, The right under the Treaty to 
present them. 

‘* II. To have them disposed of and 
removed from further controversy. 

**III. To obtain a decision either for or 
against the liability of a neutral 
for claims of that description. 

“IV. If the liability of a neutral for such 
claims is admitted in the future, 
then to insist on payment by Great 
Britain for those of the past. 

‘*V. Having a case against Great Bri- 
tain, to have the same principle 
applied to it that may, in the future, 
be invoked against the United 
States.’’ 

This is what the Treaty of Washington 

settled. It was a triumph in diplomacy 
for the Americans, 





THE ADIRONDACKS A CENTURY AGO. 


The REcorD in indebted to the Hon. Winslow C. 
Watson, of Port Kent, N. Y., for the followin 
communication. Mr. Watson has made himsel 
thoroughly acquainted with the whole of the 
Adirondack segion, by personal explorations and 
intercourse with the inbabitants, as his several 
valuable literary works attest. 


The Adirondack Desert excites each 


year increasing interest and wonder, 
Threading its devious mazes, looking upon 
its mountain bulwarks the explorer will 
accept with great hesitation the probabili- 
ty, that a century ago it was traversed in 
military operations. 

Allusion is frequently made by writers 
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:on the incidents of the Revolution, to the 
existence of intercourse at that period 
between Canada and the Mohawk Valley, 
but they seem to have made little research 
as to the specific channel by which this 
communication was maintained. The ex- 
istence of such avenues often exerted an 
important and at times a melancholy in- 
fluence upon the affairs of the suffering 
patriots along the banks of the Mohawk. 
The subject presents to my mind an histori- 
cal and geographical problem worth in- 
vestigating. It seems to be the mission 
of the Recorp to examine and clear up, 
for the benefit of the future historian all 
such questions of doubtful local history. 
At that epoch, the whole territory 
stretching from a line immediately north 
of Crown Point to Lake Ontario and ex- 
tending to the boundary of Canada, was 
covered by a primeval forest, broken only 
by a few insignificant settlements and 
isolated cabins upon the great water fronts. 
The usual routes of communication at 
that time between the English Colonies 
and former French provinces were either 


through lakes George and Champlain or 


by way of Oswego. The capture of the 
Champlain fortresses at the opening of 
the Revolutionary contest necessarily in- 
terrupted any overt intercourse by the 
Tories and English in that direction, 
while the old route by Oneida Lake, 
Wood Creek and Oswego was first impeded 
by the popular action and afterwards com- 
manded by the military occupation of Fort 
Stanwix and other posts on the Mohawk: 
no channel was therefore available to 
them, except directly through the wilder- 
ness. 

Sir John Johnson doubtless preserved 
his clandestine and traitorous correspon- 
dence with the Canadian authorities, by 
the agency of Indians, who traversed the 
wilderness by short and direct routes 
through trails known to themselves, and 
for reasons which I shall present, I think 
it probable that the region was penetrated 
by paths which were accessible to large 
bodies of men, both whites and savages. 
Mr. Lossing, in his ‘‘ Field Book of the 
Revolution,’ the author of the * Annals 
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of Tryon County,’’ and other writers, pre- 
sent references to facts that corroborate 
this theory, and evidences still remain of 
the former existence of structures that were 
designed to create or to facilitate such 
communications. 

Johnson, when he faithlessly violated his 
parole to Schuyler in 1776, and abandoned 
his hereditary estate, fled to Canada, fol- 
lowed by the large mass of his loyal ten- 
antry, bearing with them the effects they 
were able to transport. Their flight was 
directed along the Sacondaga river and 
thence through the district occupied by 
the head waters of the Hudson and St. 
Lawrence. A recurrence to the map of 
that region, will show the west branch of 
the Sacondaga starting from Lake Piseco, 
which lies near the south line of Hamilton 
county and on the southern vestibule of 
the great wilderness. Another branch of 
the same streams tend directly northward 
and nearly in a straight line toward the 
Indian Pass. Lake Piseco belongs to thé 
plateau that embraces the various systems 
of lakes and rivers which form the fountain 
heads of innumerable streams. These 
fugitives were involved in the savage 
deserts of the Adirondack in the wander- 
ing of nineteen days before they reached 


_the asylum in Canada which they sought. 


They were surrounded by every danger 
and endured indescribable sufferings. 

Such protracted delays seem inconsistant 
with the presence of open pathways, were 
the incident not explained by the theory, 
that the band was numerous, embarrassed 
by the property they were attempting to 
remove, that in their hasty exodus they 
fled unprepared’ for the terrible exigencies 
they encountered and the possibility that 
they were ignorant of the routes and 
without guides; and in addition to all 
these impediments, they probably were 
encumbered by the presence of women 
and children. The fact, which is slightly 
indicated by a letter of Brant that he left 
Canada with a party of Indians, for the 
purpose of meeting and receiving them, 
suggests that their probable route was 
known and anticipated, The lakes and 
navigable streams of the wilderness con- 





necting them, interrupted only by slight 
portages would have afforded easy transit 
in their light canoes, to the Indian singly 
or even in considerable numbers. In 
winter, also, the icy surface of these waters, 
by the aid of snow shoes, would have 
furnished a still more eligible avenue, as 
by following the open and level route they 
presented, the stern mountain barriers and 
the scarcely less impenetrable morasses 
would have been evaded. 

The facilities the lakes and rivers afford- 
ed could not have been available to John- 
son and the herd that accompanied him. 
They could have penetrated a region every 
where intercepted by water courses and 
by swamps and fens, only by slow and 
laborious toil; nor could these obstructions 
have been surmounted except by rude 
structures which were then or had been pre- 
viously prepared. Johnson might have 
pursued an obvious and practicable route 
had he adopted the following course: 
crossing from the Sacondaga to the 
Schroon valley and traversing that and the 
line of the Bouquet river along the track 
of the modern state road, he would have 
been impeded by comparatively few natural 
obstacles. This course, it is presumed, was 
avoided from the apprehension that the 
movement of so large a body of men 
would have been exposed to discovery and 
assault by the troops on Lake George and 
at Ticonderoga. Many reasons may be 
adduced to warrant the idea that an open 
communication then, and even during the 
occupation by France, existed between these 
posts and the beautiful region about Schroon 
Lake which, it is believed, owes its name 
to the subservience of French loyalty. 

Again in 1780, Johnson, after desolating 
his native valley by fire and the sword, and 
fleeing from the hot pursuit of the aveng- 
ing patriots, Mr. Lossing states ‘‘ kept 
upon the Indian paths west of the Adiron- 
dacks and escaped.”’ 

The course of the west Canada Creek 
opened another portal to the sanguinary 
incursions of the Indians and Tories upon 
the doomed banks of the Mohawk. This 
line also guided them directly into the 
heart of the wilderness. 
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The character of the country and the 
necessities of the times imply the existence 
of other routes through the defiles and 
gorges of the mountains. I may suggest 
one from my own observation, the line of 
which will readily be traced by the ex- 
perienced explorer of the Adirondacks. 
It would have proceeded from the Mohawk, 
by way of the Sacondaga, to Schroon Lake 
and up that valley until it reached a small 
but impetuous stream, that leads by a 
gradual ascent to the vicinity of the Indian 
Pass, which would have been traversed 
over a slight grade until it opened upon 
the broad plains of North Elba, or pro- 
ceeding westward they would have reached 
the plateau beyond the mountains. From 
North Elba, safe and convenient routes 
would have been offered, conducting them 
in various directions into Canada. If 
this route was made perilous by the near 
approach to the military posts up on the 
Lakes, the Sacondaga could have been 
followed up to its north Branch until the 
route by the Indian Pass could have been 
accessible through the gorges of the 
mountains. If this wonderful exhibition 
of the power and sublimity of nature was 
used for this purpose, it may explain the 
substitution of its modern but less im- 
proving name, The Indian Pass, for the 
majestic Otnayark, The Place of Stoney 
Giants, in the aboriginal dialect. 

The views I have attempted to sketch 
are fortified by information I have derived 
from observant and intelligent gentlemen, 
who are familiar with these scenes. By 
them I have been assured, that they have 
noticed far within the confines of the 
plateau distinct evidences of ancient path- 
ways, indicated by tracks still susceptible 
of being traced, by the ruins of rough 
bridges and the decaying relics of coarsely 
constructed sleds, manifestly designed for 
transportation by manual labor. 

I do not propose to deduce, on these 
facts, any distinct hypothesis of my own, 
but rather advance them to excite the 
enquiry and to arouse the speculations of 
others. They are calculated, I think, if 
they: stimulate a desire, to search after 
these proofs of the energy and perseve- 
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rance of an heroic age, to enhance the 
pleasure and attraction of a sojourn in this 
region of nature’s wantonness of seclusion 
and beauty. 

Many years ago, while at Montreal, sitting 
in the office of a friend who subsequently 
attained eminence at the bar and on the 
bench of Canada, he incidentally remarked, 
that he was momentarily expecting a pro- 
fessional visit from Sir John Johnson, and 
added that I might have an interview with 
him, if I desired. My feelings so revolted 
from the author of such woe and suffering, 
that I declined, with some warmth, the 
suggestion. This decision I have since 
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often regretted. I understood that John- 
son was at that time deeply embarrassed 
in his pecuniary affairs. John Adams 
once wrote ‘‘I have long desired to see a 
Tory history of the Revolution.’’ It is 
somewhat remarkable that the world, as 
far as I know, has never had from the 
same source a narrative of that gloomy 
episode of the Revolution which shrouded 
Tryon County in blood and desolation. 
Facts might have been unfolded that 
would redeem the memories of Johnson, 
the Butlers and Brant from the dark and 
sanguinary clouds that now rest upon 
them. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Patrick Henry’s Commission.—W. 
Henry, a grandson of Patrick Henry, has 
recently sent to the Virginia State Library, 
at Richmond, for preservation, the original 
parchment commission issued by the Com- 
mittee of safety in 1775, to his ancestor, 
as Colonel of the First Virginia Regiment, 
and Commander-in-chief. It reads as 
follows : 


‘* The Committee of Safety for the Colony 
of Virginia to Patrick Henry, Esq. 
‘Whereas by a resolution of the 

delegates of this colony in convention 

assembled it was determined that you, 
the said Patrick Henry, Esq., should be 

Colonel of the First Regiment of Regulars, 

and Commander-in-chief of all the forces 

to be raised for the protection and defence 
of this colony, and by an ordinance of 
the said convention it is provided that the 

Committee of Safety should issue all 

military commissions; Now in pursuance 

of the said power to us granted, and in 
conformity to the appointment of the 
convention, we, the said Committee of 

Safety, do constitute and commission you, 

the said Patrick Henry, Esq., Colonel of 

the First Regiment of Regulars and Com- 
mander-in-chief of all such other forces 
as may, by order of the convention or 

Committee of Safety, be directed to act 


in conjunction with them, and with the 
said forces or any of them you are hereby 
empowered to resist and repel all hostile 
invasions, and quell and suppress any 
insurrection which may be made or at- 
tempted against the peace and safety of 
this his Majesty’s colony and dominion ; 
and we do require you to exert your utmost 
efforts for the promotion of discipline and 
order among the officers and soldiers under 
your command, agreeable to such ordi- 
nances, rules, and articles; which are now 
or hereafter may be instituted for the 
government and regulation of the army ; 
and that you pay due obedience to all 
orders and instructions which from time 
to time you may receive from the Con- 
vention or Committee of Safety ; to hold, 
exercise and enjoy the said office of colonel 
and commander-iti-chief of the forces, and 
to perform and execute the power and 
authority aforesaid, and all other things 
which are truly and of right incidental to 
your said office, during the pleasure of 
the Convention, and no longer, and we do 
hereby require and command all officers 
and soldiers, and any person whatsoever, 
in any way concerned, to be obedient and 
assisting to you in all things touching the 
due execution of this commission, ac- 
cording to the purport or intent thereof. 
‘*Given under our hands at Hanover 











town, in the county of Hanover, this 
18th day of September, mpcctxxv. Ed- 
mund Pendleton, John Page, Richard 


Bland, P. Carrington, Thomas Lud. Lee, : 


Dudley Digges, Carter Braxton, J’s Mercer, 
John Tabb. 





CuurcH Music 1n RuHopE ISLAND, 120 

YEARS AGO. 

Providence, June y¥° 19th, 1752. 

The Elders and Brethren assembled 
at Providence from the several united 
Baptized Churches, Being imformed that 
several of the Brethren under the care of 
Elder Josiah Cook in Cumberland are 
zealous of singing David’s Psalms with 
Rhyme and tune with conjoyned voices in 
the Church as a Church ordinance, We 
think it proper to send you this advice 
that you forbear such a practice: since we 
have no command from Jesus Christ as 
mediator of the New Covenant for such a 
practice nor example from the Holy Apos- 
tles of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ: 
wishing you all grace and peace from our 
Lord Jesus Christ, desiring that we and 
you may be careful to maintain the unity 
of the spirit in the bond of peace, so fare 
well, 
Jonathan Stead Joshua Winsor 
Hezekiah Fisk Thomas Burlingame Ju' 
Solomon Drowne Job Mason 
Daniel Martin Edward Mitchel 
Samuel Winsor Elisha Greene 


Samuel Fisk Joseph Sheldon 





A Petition.—The following Petition to the 
Provincial Congress of Massachusetts, copied 
from the original MS. in the collection of 
Mr. Robert Coulton Davis, bears the following 
endorsements: 


PETITION OF 8 SCOUNDRELS TO THE HONORABLE 
PROVN. CONGRESS, 


In Provn. Congress May 24th 1775. 

Ordered That Maj’ Brooks, Coll. Thompson and 
Coll. Mitchell be a Committee to take the Petition 
into their Consideration—that they enquire into the 
Cause of the Complaint therein sent forth and make 
Report as soon as may be. 

SAML. FREEMAN Sec’ P, T, 


3 
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In Provincial Congress Watertown May 25, 
1775: 

Ordered That the within Petition be 
sent to General Thomas, and that he be 
and hereby is directed to enquire into the 
causes of the Complaint therein contained 
and take proper measures for the redress 
of the Petitioners. 

Sam! Freeman Sec’ P. T. 


JENTLEMEN REPRESENTITIVES OF THIS 

PROVENCE, 

Know doubt it is a truth acknowledged 
among men that god has placed men in 
greater and Lower Stations in life and that 
Inferiours are moraly Bound to obey their 
Superiors in all their lawful Commands, 
But altho our king is our Superiour yet 
his Commands are unlawful. Therefore 
we are not bound to obey but are in 
providence cald to rise up against such 
tiranical usurpations and our province at 
this dificult Day is Necessitated to Chuse 
Representitives and officers to Rule as king 
over us To which we chearfully Submit in 
all things Lawful or Just and Count it our 
hapiness, but if their laws are greavious to 
bare then the a greaved is by the Same 
Rule authorized to Rise up in oppisition 
to said Laws and their has been Some acts 
made for the Regulation of the armey and 
has been so short life‘ and New acts in 
Stead thereof that it has Constrained 
many to with draw, others viz Companies 
and Ragements Appearently broke or 
throne into confusion, and by these 
that Remained. There are much Deuty 
Required to which we animated from a 
Spirit of Liberty would Chearfully submit 
provided we had a sufficient Support from 
day to day we many times have drawn 
such Roten stinkin meat that the smell is 
Sufficient to make us loth the same and 
provided the provisions would be good a 
pound of meat and a pound of bread with 
what Small quantity of Sase we at some 
times draw is far from being Sufficient for 
a Labouring man during 24 hours the 
truth of which we have Experienced to 
our Cost as Necessity has Constraind us 
to buy from day to day untill our money 
fails and is not this a means of driving 
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away men that other wise would stay and 
keeping away men that other wise would 
Come, pray let not our Case be parilel to 
the Case of the Isarelites when in bondige 
to the Egyptians who Required the tale 
of breek but gave no Straw—If you 
Require the tale of work or deuty from 
us give us wharewith all to live upon their 
isa large Nomber of men in various 
Ragements that Resents Their treatment 
with Regard to provision so far that they 
have Sworn by the god that made them 
that if they Cannot havea sufficient 
Support they will Either Raise a mob and 
go to the generel and Demand provision 
and obtain it that way or they will Swing 
their packs Emediately and go home 
boldly threw all the Guards. If the 
Reality of the above is Scrupled surely 
the truth may be known by the Colonels 
aplying to the Soldiers and if we should 
be Constrained to take any of the above 
Extreams dos it not look like great 
Confusion yea a fore Runner of our fall 
and we become a pray to Devorring 
unnatreal Cruel Enemies of our liberties 
and Religion 

and Now we would humbly Request the 
Congress as they Regards The welfair of 
the provence our lives and liberties and 


the Religion we profess that they would. 


Remove out of the way at Least this 
one Defficultie which other wise has 
the apperence of making an Emediate 
Contention on Religion in the Camp we 
not only write in our Names but in the 
name And behalf of many whome we 
Represent 

And that the Congres may have wisdom 
from above to act in such a Difficult day 
is the Sincere Desire of them who as yet 
Remains yours to Sarve 


Roxbury may ye 23 1775 


Eliphelet Barns 
Timothy Titus 
Stephen Willis 
ames Willard! 
ilum Bennett 
Isaac Pits 
Jonah Fuler 
John Armstrong 


Cart. SMITH ON THE SUSQUEHANNA.— 
In ‘‘ Harper’s Magazine’’ for November, 
1860, isa paper on ‘* Captain John Smith,”’ 
written as I am informed, by the Editor 
of the RecorD, in which it is stated that 
the adventurer explored the Susquehannah 
to the beautiful Valley of Wyoming, &c. 
Please give me your authority for the 
statement, as I am preparing to publish a 
pamphlet on the Susquehannah River. 

STEWART PEARCE. 

Wilkes Barre, November, 1872. 


Answer.—The Editor of the REcorp, 
cannot, after the lapse of twelve years, 
recall the authority upon which he made 
the statement. Had he examined the 
maps, by Smith, in his ‘* Travels, Adven- 
tures and Observations’ &c., as carefully 
as he has since, he might have justly dis- 
puted the authority, however high it might 
have been. Smith placed on his map a 
black Maltese Cross at the limit of his 
explorations, and declared that all beyond, 
he had delineated from hearsay. He 
placed the cross on the map mentioned, 
only a few miles above the mouth of the 
Susquehanna, and in the text he says he 
sent interpreters further up the river to 
bring down some of the ‘‘Susquehannahs.’’ 
The statement made by the Editor of the 
RECORD, is evidently erroneous. 





Brive Laws or Connecticut.—In the 
N. Y. ‘Daily Times,’’ September 17, 
1872, appears the following paragraph : 

The vitality of lies is something astound- 
ing. There is the current fiction known 
as the ‘‘ Connecticut Blue Laws.’’ These 
so-called laws’are purely fictitious. They 
were written and published as a satire on 
the people of Connecticut, and were abso- 
lutely without any other foundation than 
the brain of the practical joker who drew 
them up. The fact that they never were 
enacted,and never were meant to be, has 
been proved scores and scores of times, 
and yet a week seldom passes without some 
allusion to them by men who either believe, 
or affect to believe, them genuine. No 
longer ago than Sunday last, a Catholic 
clergymen of this City preached a sermon 








in which he quoted from these Blue laws 
to prove the intolerance of the early set- 
tlers of Connecticut. Doubtless he be- 
lieves them to be a part of the Connecticut 
statute book. He might better have quoted 
Knickerbocker's New York as a veracious 
history, since the latter does contain a 
little truth, while the ‘Blue laws’’ are 
fictitious from beginning to end. 

Can the RecorD give us any light upon 
this subject? Freperick S. Dickson. 


West Chester, Pa., Sept. 18, 1872. 


AnsweEr.—In the year 1655, the General 
Court of the New Haven colony ordered 
that some ‘‘able, judicious and godly 
man’’ should be appointed, to forma code 
of laws for that colony. Governor Eaton 
was chosen for that labor. He examined 
the laws of Massachusetts and Plymouth, 
and from them, and the ‘‘ Discourse on 
Civil Government in a New Plantation,’’ 
by the Rev’d Mr. Cotton; also from some 
unwritten statutes in his own colony, he 
compiled a collection that was satisfactory 
to his employees, These were the first 
printed laws used there. The Sheets were 
bound up in 4/ve covers, and were afterward 
known as the ‘‘ Blue Laws of New Haven,’’» 
bearing date 1656. They were quite as 
much the Blue Laws of Massachusetts, for 
they were chiefly reenactments of the 
statutes of that colony. They were the 
laws of bigots in an age of bigotry; and, 
judged by the Christian ethics now pre- 
vailing amongst enlightened people they 
appear inexcusably harsh, intolerant and 
sanguinary. It hardly seems possible that 
some of them should have been in force 
in a Christian land. It ought to be said 
however that laws of the early periods in 
the history of New York, Maryland, 
Virginia, South Carolina and Barbadoes, 
English colonies, were quite as obnoxious 
to charges of intolerence and blood-thirsti- 
ness, as were the Blue Laws of New Haven 
and Massachusetts. 

The Rev‘ Samuel A. Peters, a Connecti- 
cut Tory and refugee, published anony- 
mously, in London, in 1781, a ‘‘ History 
of Connecticut,’’ and gave in it what pur- 
ported to be a code known as ‘‘ The Blue 
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Laws of Connecticut.’’ He seems to 
have taken some of the most objectionable 
ones from Eaton’s Code, and then added 
some disgraceful laws, for the purpose of 
stigmatising the people of Connecticut, 
which was, in a great degree, the chief 
design of his history, so called. It is 
difficult to separate the genuine from the 
spurious Blue Laws, 

The statement of the ‘‘ Zimes’’ that the 
Blue Laws were ‘‘ purely fictitious’ and 
‘* without any other foundation than the 
brain of the practical joker’’ is far from 
being correct. 





CuTLEer’s Re-Survey.—Who can tell 
where a copy of Cutler’s Resurvey is to 
be found? The order to John Cutler, to 
resurvey portions of the County of Bucks, 
is dated 11th of 6 mo. 1702, but the re- 
turn to it is not in the Surveyor General’s 
Office at Harrisburg. 

W. W. H. Davis. 

Doylestown, Pa., December ath, 1872. 





RuopE IsLanpD.—A correspondent of 
the REcorD objects to the conclusion of 
Mr. Wilde (Recorp, Nov. 1872, page 
515,) on the authority of Mr. Cushing, 
that the name of Rhode Island is derived 
from the English title of ‘‘ Red Island,’ 
because of the red color of the soil. He 
cites colonial records against this tradition, 
and says the error has been promulgated 
before, in the shape of an assertion that 
Dutch Skippers called it Roodt Eylandt 
(the Dutch for Red Island.) He does not 
believe that the few Dutch sailors who 
visited that region could overcome the 
English in naming the island. 

The Recorp thinks it probable that 
from the name given it by the Dutch sail- 
ors, (if they did call it red island,) settled 
its name for the English, who, it must be 
remembered were there for the first, many 
years after Dutch trappers had caught 
beavers on the shores of Narraganset Bay. 
The orthoepy of Roodt Eylandt, oon 
seem, to English ears, very much like 
Rhode Island ; and the English may have 
had to transfer the sound to their records 
by writing it Rhode Island. 
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AUTOGRAPH LETTERS. 


[GeneRAL HucH MERcER. ] 


[From the autograph collection of Mr. Robert 

Coulton Davis. ] 

Perth Amboy, 26 July, 1776. 
Sir: 

It is generally believed that such of the 
Inhabitants of this Town as have relations 
on Staten Island or hold principles inimi- 
cal to the American cause have it in their 
power to give Intelligence to the Enemy 





[JAMES FAULKNER."] 


Martinsburg, April 20, 1814. 
Sir: 

You will pardon me for intruding upon 
you, at this time, but the opportunity by 
Capt® Gregory who commands the light 
infantry from this county, and his offer to 
deliver this letter to your Excellency, 
induces me to inform you that as there is 


an expectation that the enemy will make’ 


an attack on Norfolk this season,’ I will 





1 James Faulkner was a native of Ireland, where 
he was born in 1776, and came to America when 
he wasaboy. He established himself in Martins- 
burg, Berkeley County, Virginia, at the age of 
twenty-one years, where he resided until his death, 
in 1817, which was caused by exposure and fatigue 
incamp. Possessing a military spirit, he long tried, 
in vain, to obtain a commission in the army of the 
United States. When the war of 1812-15, broke 
out, he hastened to Norfolk with the volunteer 
troops of his adopted State, and was commissioned 
a Major of artillery. In that capacity he served 
most gallantly on Craney Island, near Norfolk, as 
a skilful commander of a battery, in repelling a 
British flotilla on the 22d of June, 1813. He eft 
the service not long afterward. He married the 
only daughter of Captain William Mackey, of the 
Revolutionary Army. The Hon. Chas, J. Faulkner, 
who was American minister at the French Courts, 
when the late Civil war broke out, is their only 
child.—[Epitor.] 


2 News came, late in January, 1814, that 4000 


by private signals such as may prove de- 
trimental to the Service. It is therefore 
submitted to the consideration of your 
honorable House whether the removal of 
such Persons at a distance from hence 
would not be a Salutary measure. If it is 
judged to be so the authority for adopting 
and carrying it into execution will most 
naturally arise from a Civil Power’. 
I have the honour to be Sir 
Your most obed, Serv’, 


Mery) 


if your Excellency and the Hon™ Council 
of State, thinks proper, resume my former 
command, under the impression that my 
knowledge of the county and little expe- 
rience I gained in tactics would enable 
me to act with more effect against the 
enemy, than a person who never was in 
service. 
I have the honor to be 
your Excellency’s 


* most obd 


Se 


His Excellency 
James BaRBouR 
Governor of Virginia. 


British troops, destined for the United States, had 
landed at Bermuda. This was followed by Admiral 
Cockburn, the marauder, in Lynn Haven Bay, on 
the coast of Virginia, on the 1st of March, witha 
74 line-of-battle ship, two frigates and a brig, who 
commenced, at once, the a of his distressin 
amphibious warfare. t was this fact whic 
caused Major Faulkner to believe that Norfolk, 
which he had been instrumental in saving the year 
before, would now be attacked.—[Ep1Tor.] 


1 This letter bears no evidence as to whom it 
was addressed; it was probably written to William 
Livingston, who was then Governor of New 
Jersey. 











[GeneraL Wiiiiam Earon’.]} 
cen eae by Captain GEorGE H. PREBLE, 
U.S. N. 
COMMODORE PREBLE : 
Dear Sir: 

Eli G. Danielson, the bearer, be- 
longs to your family, “he nayy. He in- 
herits the ground-work of a man. It is 
yours to raise him to perfect stature. He 
has cash, fifty dollars. I wish so far as 
my wish ought to avail, he may be placed 
under the tuition of Mr. Ebenezer Adams, 
in navigation: always within your watch- 
fulness and direction. Any necessary 
expenses arising out of this arrangement 
will be reimbursed by 

Dear Sir, 
Your faithful friend 
& Obt. Svt. 


Morcite cm C2 


Cae 


Boston, Dec. 3d 1806. 





[Major GENERAL NATHANIEL GREENE. ] 


[From the autograph collection of Mr. Robert 

Coulton Davis. } 

Camp, Valley Forge, March 7, 1778. 
Dear Sir: 

The army hath been more wretched since 
you left it than it ever was before. The 
Troops were near starving; nothing saved 
the Army from disbanding, but the col- 
lections that I made upon a foraging party. 





1 William Eaton was a native of Woodstock, 
Connecticut, where he was born in February, 1764, 
At the age of 16 years he entered the Continental 
army, and left it with the rank of sergeant in 1783. 
He taught school; was clerk of the Vermont 
House of Delegates in 1791; from 1792 to 1797 
was captain in the army, and was appointed consul 
to Tunis early in 1799. There he engaged in 
efforts to re-establish the exiled but lawful ruler of 
Tunis, and led a military expedition from . 
for that purpose. For services in releasing Danish 
captives in Tunis, the King of Denmark presented 
to Eaton his written.acknowledgements in a gold 
box. Tle returned‘ home in 1805, and in the 
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On this occasion the Soldiery discovered 
more patience and fortitude than was ever 
manifested by common soldiers under such 
distressing circumstances. 

The Committee and the General im- 
press’d me so strong to accept of the 
Quarter Master General’s department,’ that 
I have consented upon certain conditions, 
providing they can engage certain persons 
to act under me, but I am heartily sorry 
that I ever gave the least encouragement 
for I am persuaded my greatest efforts and 
utmost industry will not give satisfaction ; 
every thing in the department is in such a 
bad train and the resources of the country 
so inadequate to the demand of the army. 

There are Commissioners appointed to 
settle a Cartel between America and Great 
Britain for the exchange of Prisoners &c. 
&c. Col* Harrison, Grayson, and 
Hambleton are the men. General 
How has wrote to the General the 
most impudent and abusive Letter you 
ever saw—he calls us rebels and what 
not——and taxes us with the most 
studied barbarity to their Prisoners, 


Winter of 1806, Burr tried to enlist him in his 
political schemes in the West. Eaton was a 
witness against him at his trial for treason. General 
Eaton died in June, 1811, from the baleful effects 


of intemperance, caused by severe disappointments 
in life, 





* Major-general Greene was appointed, by Con- 
gress, quarter-master general of the Continental 
Army, on the 2d of March, 1788, Con had 

iven Washington power to procure provisions for 
fis troops, by force, if necessary. It did become 
necessary in consequence of the prevalence of 
Toryism in the vicinity of the army, the avaricious 
peculations of some unprincipled commissioners, 
the tardy movement of Congress in supplying pro- 
visions, and the close ximity of a powerful 
British army, then in Philadelphia. Washington 
issued a proclamation, in which he required all the 
farmers within 70 miles of Valley Forge to thresh 
out one-half their grain by the 1st of February, 
and the remainder by the 2d of March, under the 
penalty of having the whole seized as straw. Many 
farmers refused to comply, and defended their grain 
and their cattle with fire-arms, and, in some instan- 
ces, burned what they could not defend. As a fair 
price was to be paid for all supplies furnished to 
the army, this conduct showed that the farmers 
were animated by a spirit of ition to. the 
cause, Greene’s foraging was and legitimate. 
—[Envrror.] 
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and exclaims against our civil authority, 
as void of virtue, honor or honesty. 

The settlement of the rank of the 
Virginia General Officers was submitted 
by the Committee of Congress to a board 
of General officers, who sat upon the 
business at Lord Stirling’s day before 
yesterday—most of the board were for 
establishing the rank according to your 
former claims, and some urged the justice 
and equity of the measure with great 
warmth—but it was my opinion that no 
power short of that power which created 
could derange the establishment they could 
if they were so disposed. A report was 
made how you ought to have ranked if 
justice had been done in the first ap- 
pointments: Woodford, Muhlenburg, Scott 
and yourself. The reason why Woodford 
is placed first it evidently appears he had 
injustice done him in the appointment of 
General Stevens, and as that may happen 
to any one by the undue influence of some 
intriguing spirit, his resignation did not 
cancel his claim—I attended carefully to 
the sentiments of the Officers and find they 
all are of opinion, that it will not be 
inconsistent with the men of honor, for 
you to serve under General Woodford and 
Scott—I advise you to one of two things, 
to oppose the alteration in Congress with 
all your influence and quit the Service 
upon its being carried, or else to make 
a virtue of necessity and generously sub- 
scribe to Woodford’s and Scott’s ranking 
before you. Iam pretty certain the matter 
will be carried in Congress and therefore 
wish you to adopt the latter measure as I 
should be very sorry to have you leave the 
Army at all, and much more against the 
General voice of the Officers of the 
Army. General Muhlenburg is here and 
does not seem disposed to oppose the 
matter with any spirit. I have advised 
him to the same line of conduct that I do 
you. I will advertise you as soon as I can 
get his determination. You will both 
appear to a great disadvantage to give a 
slight opposition just sufficient to discover 
your disapprobation and then, serve after- 
wards: it will betray a little selfish spirit 
and want of resolution and true dignity. 
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The Committee have recommended to 
Congress the establishment of the Army, 
but I am well persuaded, their report will 
be rejected. The plan is infinitely more 
economical than the former, but the Idea 
of salaries in a free state are alarming. 

I have not time to add more. Major 
Forsyth is just going, and I have been 
obliged to write upon the gallop—My 
compliments to Mrs. Weeden and all 
Virginia friends. 

I am your most obedient Serv‘ 


A lothGeters, 


Gen' WEEDEN. 

Mrs. Greene has just opened her eyes it 
is early in the morning and desires her 
compliments to you.and your Lady. 





(Witiiam SmiTH’.] 


Manor of Livingston, 6 Dec. 1777. 
Dear Sir: 
Being billeted for another Winter on 
Colonel Porter and having got his small 





1 William Smith was Chief Justice of the 
Province of New York, and a man of eminent 
ability. He was born in the city of New York in 
June, 1728, and was graduated at Yale college in 
1745. He became one of the fogremost lawyers 
of his day, and took much interest when the storm 
of the Revolution was gathering. He adhered to 
the crown, but was compelled to be a passive Tory 
during a great part of the war. When it broke 
out, he was living at Haverstraw, and was ordered 
by the Committee of Safety of New York, to reside 
on Livingston’s manor, because he was thought to 
be too dangerous an enemy to live so near the 
British, in possession of the city, as his home at 
Haverstraw. He and General Schuyler were 
greatly attached friends, and the radical difference 
of opinion which existed between them, never 
disturbed those personal friendly relations, and they 
kept up a cordial correspondence during the war. 
In 1780, after the treason of Arnold and the suspi- 
cions of the ‘complicity with the traitor, which 
rested upon Joshua Hett Smith, the Chief — 
brother, he was sent within the British lines at 
New York. He wrote a chronicle of the State of 
New York from its discovery to the year 1732. In 
1763 he was appointed judge of the Supreme 
Court of New York. In 1783 he went to England 
with other Loyalists, and late in 1786, he was 
appointed Chief Justice to Canada. He died in 
the city of New York in December, 1793. 
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library by heart, I am obliged now to 
draw upon yours. Send me anything that 
you do not recollect to have seen in mine, 
in English or French, provided it be neither 
law, nor mathematics, nor anything in 
favor of a Republican form of govern- 
ment. The first I know more of than I 
can make useful in Future. When I want 
the second, you can give me as much in 
an hour, as I could learn in an eternity, 
alone; and of the last I am sick, and like 
to be more so, by the waste it is daily 
making of my Property. I would ask for 
Voltaire, but I believe I have seen his 
best compositions. Have you Mozeray’s 
History of France, Philip de Comines, or 
a Translation of Cicero’s epistles? If so, 
I beg the loan of them and will return 
them as soon as our Friend George con- 
sents to make me a Freeman. Don’t 
startle: I don’t mean King George, but 
George the Governor,’ to whom I wrote 
for liberty to live at my own house at 
Haverstraw, about a month ago. Before 
he could answer, he had to call a council 
and an assembly to consult upon the im- 
portant affair. You say I rise by my fall. 
I never expected to be the subject of 
Legislative consideration. 

I had also asked leave from the Council 
of Safety to go to the Capital, to con- 
tribute my mite toward conditions of 
Peace. I thought that Vanity, but out 
of regard to my country, was willing to 
expose myself. But the Council think I 


was modest, and that has made me very 
vain; for they refuse my Request under 
the apprehension that my influence would 
produce offers subversive of the Indepen- 
dency. What different ways things are in 
these happy Days, in Preferments! A 
Tenant of Oliver De Lancy’s, one Ro- 
mans, a Tailor of New Perth, and a mem- 
ber of the Council of State, tells me they 
loved me too well to part with me. Can 
anything be more flattering? 

But all jesting apart. The Frost has 
now set in, and therefore my necessities and 
my inclination, will agree in a warm room 
for four months, if you will contribute to 
turn my thoughts to some remote part of 
the Globe; or if you have a stock of 
Divinity, to some other world. Wherever 
I am, or whatever becomes of me, I shall 
never lose my affection for my old Friends, 
by a diversity of sentiments about pid- 
dling points in Politics. With the ten- 
derest regards to Mrs. Schuyler, Colonel 
Rensselaer and your Fire-sides, I am, my 
Dear Sir: Yours as much as ever, 


V fy 


Gen! Puitip SCHUYLER. 


Oh! now for the Saraghtoga journal 
of 1745.' I know that in 1777, to my 
sorrow. 





SOCIETIES AND THEIR PROCEEDINGS. 


HISTORICAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 
or Ou10.—The annual meeting of this 
Society was held in their rooms on the 2d 
of December, 1872. 

The Librarian, (Mr. Julius Dexter) re- 
ported that the contributions to the library 
during the year numbered 8,393 books 
and pamphlets, besides maps, broadsides, 
photographs, Indian relics, &c. The num- 





1 George Clinton, who had been chosen governor 
of the State of New York, in July previous. 


ber of contributors was 156. He specially 
mentioned the gift by Hon. John Scott 





1 This refers to a manuscript ‘of twenty-two 
foolscap pages, in the French language, containing 
a complete narrative of an expedition from Cana- 
da, against Fort Saratoga, in 1745, when Philip 
Schuyler, uncle of the General, and others, were 
murdered and one hundred and nine men, women 
and children were carried away captive. The 
MS. here referred to, is in the present custody of 
the writer and is cited and quoted from, in his 
“ Life and Times of Philip Schuyler.’”—[EpiTor.] 
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Harrison of the original contract for the 
Miami Purchase between the United States 
Treasury Department and John Cleves 
Symmes. This contract was made Octo- 
ber 15, 1788, and is engrossed on two 
pieces of parchment, now yellow from 
age. It is signed by Samuel Osgood, 
Walter Livingston and Arthur Lee as 
Commissioners of the Treasury; and by 
John Cleves.Symmes, by Jonathan Dayton 
and Daniel Marsh, his attorneys. 

The Treasurer (Mr. Robert Clarke) sub- 
mitted his report, showing that the expen- 
ditures were $106.92, more than the re- 
ceipts, during the year. Most of the 
expenditures were for the printing of pro- 
ceedings, furniture, catalogue case, bind- 
ing, et cetera. The Society has a Building 
fund of $472.37; and has on hand in 
cash and stocks $1,270.62. There is a 
growing interest in the Society, and it will 
doubtless receive, as it deserves, ample aid 
in the future, in the prosecution of its 
good work. The following named gentle- 


men were elected officers of the Society, 
for the years 1872-'73: 


President.—M. F. Force. 

Vice Presidents. —W. H. Mussey, J. E. 
Wright, 

Corresponding Secretary.—R. B. Hayes. 

Recording Secretary.—Horatio Wood. 

Treasurer.—Robert Clarke. 

Librarian.—Julius Dexter. 

Curators. —E. F. Bliss, J. D. Caldwell, 
George Graham, J. M. Newton, J. Bryant 
Walker. 


MASSACHUSETTS HisToRICAL SOCIETY.— 
A stated meeting of this Society was held 
on Thursday evening, the 14th of No- 
vember, 1872, at the residence of the 
Hon. John Amory Lowell. It was held 
there because the great fire had deprived 
the Society of the privilege of assembling 
under their own roof. The meeting had 
been appointed with special reference to 
a reception of James Anthony Froude, the 
distinguished historian, who is an honorary 
member of the Society. On that occasion, 
the Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, President 
of the Historical Society, made some 
interesting remarks in which he spoke as 
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follows, in relation to the history of 
Boston fires in the olden time, as affording 
consolation and courage for the present 
hour of calamity. After some preliminary 
words, Mr. Winthrop said : 

‘* [doubt not that there are many of those 
present who remember having read a 
discourse delivered by Cotton Mather, at 
what was called ‘The Boston Lecture,’ 
on the 7th day of February, 1698, and 
which is included in the first volume of 
his Magnalia. After alluding to the 
wonderful growth of our town, until it had 
become known as ‘The Metropolis of the 
whole English America,’ he proceeds to 
say: ‘Little was this expected by them 
that first settled the town, when for a 
while Boston was proverbially called Zost- 
Town, for the mean and sad circumstances 
of it.’ And then, after depicting the 
dangers of famine and the ravages of the 
small-pox from which it had repeatedly and 
severely suffered, he goes on as follows ;— 

‘* Never was any town under the cope 
of heaven more liable to be laid in ashes, 
either through the carelessness or the 
wickedness of them that sleep in it. 
That such a combustible heap of con- 
tiguous houses yet stands, it may be called 
a standing miracle. It is not because the 
watchman keeps the city: perhaps there 
may be too much cause of reflection in 
that thing, and of inspection too. No, it 
is from thy watchful protection, O thou 
keeper of Boston, who neither slumbers 
nor sleeps.’ ‘TEN TIMES [he continues] 
has the fire made notable ruins among us, 
and our good servant been almost our 
master: dut the ruins have mostly and 
quickly been rebuilt. suppose that many 
more than a thousand houses are now to 
be seen on this little piece of ground, all 
filled with the undeserved favors of God.’ 

‘“*This was in the year 1698, when 
Boston had but seven thousand inhabitants, 
and when one thousand houses were as 
many as Cotton Mather dared positively 
to count on our whole peninsula. Ten 
times, it seems, the town had already been 
davastated by fires. You may find an 
account of almost all of them in Mr. 
Drake’s elaborate history of Boston. 
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**One of them in 1654, was long known 
as ‘the Great Fire;’ but neither its lo- 
cality nor extent can now be identified. 
Another of them occurred in November, 
1676, which was called ‘the greatest fire 
that had ever happened in Boston.’ It 
alarmed the whole country, as well as the 
town, and burned to the ground forty-six 
dwelling-houses, besides other buildings, 
together, it is said, ‘with a Meeting 
House of considerable bigness.’ Two or 
three years only afterwards, in 1679, 
another still more terrible fire occurred, 
when, we are told, all the warehouses and 
a great number of dwelling-houses, with 
the vessels then in the dock, were con- 
sumed,—the most woeful desolation that 
Boston had ever seen. ‘Ah, Boston’ (ex- 
claimed Mather, in view of this catastro- 
phe,) ‘thou hast seen the vanity of all 
worldly possessions! One fatal morning, 
which laid four-score of thy dwelling- 
houses and seventy of thy warehouses in a 
ruinous heap, gave thee to read it in fiery 
characters.’ 

‘« So fierce were the ravages of this last 
fire, we are told, that all landmarks were 
obliterated in several places, and con- 
siderable trouble was experienced in fixing 
the bounds of estates. But, we are also 
told, ‘rebuilding the burnt district went 
on with such rapidity that lumber could 
not be had fast enough for the purpose ;’ 
and, as Dr. Mather said eighteen years 
afterwards, the ruins were mostly and 
quickly rebuilt. 

‘‘In 1702 we read of another fire, which 
was for many years talked of as ‘the 
seventh great fire.’ It broke out near the 
dock, destroying a great amount of 
property, and ‘three warehouses were 
blown up to hinder its spreading.’ It 
thus seems that our fathers understood this 
mode of arresting the flames a hundred 
and seventy years ago; perhaps better 
than we seem to have done in these latter 
days. But they must have been sadly de- 
ficient in other appliances ; as, only twodays 
before this fire broke out, avote had been 
passed in town meeting ‘that the selectmen 
should procure two water engines suitable 
for the extinguishing of fires, either by 


sending for them to England or otherwise 
to provide them. 

‘*In October, 1711, again a still more 
destructive conflagration took place in 
Boston. The town house, the old meeting- 
house and about a hundred other houses 
and buildings were destroyed, and a 
hundred and ten families turned out of 
doors. ‘ But that (it is recorded) which 
very much added unto the horror of the 
dismal night, was the tragical death of 
many poor men, who were killed by the 
blowing-up of houses or by venturing too 
far into the fire.’ The bones of seven or 
eight of these were supposed to be found. 
‘From School street to Dock square, 
including both sides of Cornhill, all the 
buildings were swept away.’ 

‘*Once more and finally, we turn over 
to 1760, when the remembrance of all 
other Boston fires was almost obliterated 
by that of the zoth of March, of that year, 
which, it was said, will be a day memo- 
rable for the most terrible fire that has 
happened in this town, or perhaps in any 
other part of North America, far exceeding 
that of the znd of October, 1711, till now 
termed ‘the great fire.’ Zhree hundred 
and forty-nine dwelling-houses, stores and 
shops were consumed, and above one 
thousand people were left without a 
habitation. 

‘* And thus has history repeated itself 
in the experiences of Boston ; and thus we 
find that our early predecessors in these 
pleasant places were called to endure 
calamities by fire almost as great, perhaps 
quite as great in proportion to the popu- 
lation and wealth and means of relief of 
their days, as those which have now fallen 
upon us. We see, too, that with what con- 
stancy and courage they bore them, and 
how uniformly the record runs that ‘the 
ruins were quickly rebuilt.’ 

‘«1 will not come down to later years, 
though even within the memory of some 
now living and present, disastrous and 
widespread conflagrations have occurred, 
which seemed at first to overshadow the 
prospect of our prosperity and growth. But 
we see what Buston has become in spite of 
all these discouragements and drawbacks, 
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and how the enterprise and bravery of her 
people, ever mounting with the occasion, 
have carried us onward and upward to the 
position and elevation which we have 
recently enjoyed. Let me say, which we 
still enjoy. The same enterprise, the 
same courage are still ours, With trust in 
each other, trust in ourselves, and trust in 
God, we shall go through our furnace of 
affliction as our fathers went through 
theirs ; not unscorched certainly, but tried, 
purified, invigorated; and Boston will 
resume a leading place in the business of 
the country and of the world, and rise to 
greater eminence than it has ever yet 
attained.’’ 

After taking a general view .of the 
calamity which had then just befallen 
Boston, a brief statement of its extent 
and effects, Mr. Winthrop, in a few 
fitting words introduced Mr. Froude and 
in the name of the Society, gave him a 
cordial welcome. 


New Lonpon County Historicat So- 


cieTy.—The annual meeting of the society 
was held at New London, Monday, Nov. 


25th. The reports of the secretary and 
treasurer were read, which showed the 
society to be in an excellent condition 
financially. Quite a number of donations 
had been received during the year from 
different individuals, The following offi- 
cers were elected: 

President.—L. F. S. Foster. 

Vice Presidents.—Chas. J. McCurdy, 
Ashbel Woodward, Francis B. Loomis, 

Advisory Committee.—Thomas P. Field, 
Hiram P. Arms, Henry P. Haven, Wil- 
liam H. Potter, John T. Wait, George W. 
Goddard, Henry J. Gallup, J. George 
Harris, Richard A. Wheeler, Thomas L. 
Shipman, James Griswold, John W. Sted- 
man, Daniel Lee, Hiram Willey, Ledyard 
Bill, George Pratt, Ralph Wheeler. 

Secretary.—John P, C. Mather. 

Treasurer.—William H. Rowe. 

Geo. Pratt then delivered the annual 
address, on ‘‘ The Privateers of the Revo- 
lution,’’ which was listened to with great 
interest by those present. He commenced 
by alluding to the first naval conflict of 


the Revolution, and to the seizure of the 
brig Nancy, in July, 1775, by Capt. Rob- 
ert Niles, of Norwich. Capt. Niles was 
placed in command of the first commis- 
sioned armed vessel, the Spy, of Norwich; 
though the first armed vessel taken by 
Connecticut, if not the first taken in the 
war, was the 20 gun vessel taken on the 
lake by the Ticonderoga expedition, to 
the command of which, with the rest of 
the fleet on the lake, Jeremiah Halsey, of 
Preston, grand-father of Jeremiah Halsey 
of Norwich, was appointed. 

Mr. Pratt then detailed the connection 
of Thomas Mumford of Groton, with the 
Ticonderoga expedition and with the fit- 
ting out of privateers from New London, 
using extracts and illustrations from the 
papers of Mr. Mumford in his possession. 
The efforts of Silas Deane and others be- 
fore the first Continental congress to get 
the naval station fixed at New London 
were alluded to, and it was shown that the 
first armed vessels of congress were there 
equipped. The correspondence of Mr. 
Mumford with the West Indies, his direc- 
tions to his captains, the prize lists and 
shipping papers of the privateers were 
read to illustrate the manner and extent 
of the business, and with a general sum- 
mary of the deeds of the county in the 
Revolution the address closed. 

The thanks of the society were voted to 
Mr. Pratt for his address, and a copy of it 
was requested for publication. 

The seal adopted by the society, the 
device of which was reported by Ledyard 
Bill, has a representation of the Thames 
river from the western bank, a wharf and 
schooner in the foreground, Groton monu- 
ment rising on the opposite bank, and 
a canoe with two Indians crossing the 
stream. 


THE Lickinc County PIONEER AND 
ANTIQUARIAN Society, Newark, Ohio, are 
publishing a series of Pioneer pamphlets 
by Mr. Isaac SmucKER, Secretary of the 
Society, and others, which contain bio- 
graphical sketches of the first settlers and 
interesting. incidents connected with the 
early settlement of that portion of the 
country. 
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CURRENT NOTES. 


THE NATIONAL CENTENNIAL.—A meeting of 
the corporators of the Centennial Board of Finance, 
for the State of Pennsylvania, was held at the 
Continental Hotel, in Philadelphia, on the 7th of 
November, 1872. Hon. D. J. Morrell, the United 
States Centennial Commissioner for Pennsylvania, 
called the meeting to order, and Hon. Daniel M. 
Fox was chosen to be President. He spoke of the 
chief object of the gathering to be to afford facilities 
for the people of Pennsylvania, to evince their 
patriotism by liberal subscriptions to the fund for 
carrying out one of the grandest celebrations which 
has ever taken place; and he expressed his belief 
that the entire portion of the stock of the Centennial 
Board of Finance for that Commonwealth, would 
be very speedily taken. 

The following is the act of Congress, creating the 
Centennial Board of Finance, approved June Ist, 
1872: 

Section 2. That the said corporation shall have authority, 
and is hereby empowered to secure subscriptions of capital 
stock to an amount not exceeding ten mullion dollars, to be 
divided into shares of ten dollars each, and to issue to the 
subscribers of said stock certificates therefor under the corpo- 
rate seal of said corporation, which certificates shall bear the 

i of the president and , and be ferabl 
lations as may be made for the 


wful for any municipal or other 
the United 











under such rules and r 
purpose. And it shall be 
by or under the laws o! 
pa 


corporate body existi 

States, to subscribe oan for shares of said capital stock, 
and all holders of said stock shall become associates in said 
corporation, and shall be entitled to one vote on each share; 
ond it shall be the duty of the United States Centennial Com- 
mission to prescribe rules to enable absent stockholders to 
vote by proxy. The proceeds of said stock, together with 
the receipts from all other sources, shall be used by said 
corporation for the ion of ble buildings, with their 
appropriate fixtures and appurtenances, and for all other 
expenditures required in carrying out the objects of the said 
act of Congress of March 3, 1871, and which may be incident 
thereto. And the said corporation shall keep regular minutes 
of its proceedings, and full accounts, with the vouchers 
thereof, of all the ipts and expendi , and the same 
shall be always open to the inspection of the United States 
Centennial C ission, or an thereo! 

Section 3. That books of subscription shall be opened by 
the United States Centennial Commission, under such rules 
as it may — and an opportunity shall be given, during 
a period of one hundred days, to the citizens of each State 
and Territory, to subscribe for stock to an amount not 
exceeding its quota, ding to its population, after which 
period of one hundred days, stock not taken may be sold to 
any person or persons or corporation willing to the 
same. 


The 21st day of November, 1872, was the day 
designated by the Centennial commissioners, for 
opening the books of subscription. The rules of 
the commissioners prescribe that the Centennial 
Commissioner and the Alternate Commissioner, 
from each State and Territory, together with such 
corporators of such domain as may attend a 
meeting called for the purpose, shall designate one 
or more national banks, or bankers in good standing, 
to receive subscriptions and the amount paidthereon, 
and to secure said subscription certificates. Such 
money shall be held sub ect to the order of the 
Centennial Board of Finance. 

It was stated at the meeting, that the corporators 














of all the States and Territories were organizing 
for the purpose of beginning subscriptions. A 
committee reported to the meeting a plan for 
organization by Congressional Districts, 

It was agreed that all national banks and other 
incorporated banking or savings institutions in the 
State of Pennsylvania, should be requested and 
authorized to act as agents to receive subscriptions 
to the stock; and in a series of resolutions the 
corporators and members of the Board of Finance 
of Pennsylvania, pledged themselves to do all in 
their power, to promote the objects for which they 
were organized. They also pledged the hearty and 
enthusiastic support of the citizens of Pennsylvama, 
and declared their belief that they would most 
cheerfully fill their quota of subscription for the 
stock, to conduct the celebration “on a scale of 
magnificence and grandeur in harmony with the 
sublime event which it commemorates,” 

In November, 1872, the Centennial Committee 
put forth the following Address to the people of 
the United States : 

The Congress of the United States has enacted 
that the completion of the One Hundredth Year of 
American Independence shall be celebrated by an 
International Exhibiton of the Arts, Manufactures 
and Products of the Soil and Mine, to be held in 
Philadelphia, in 1876, and has appointed a Com- 
mission, consisting of representatives from each 
State and Territory, to conduct the celebration, 

Originating under the auspices of the National 
Legislature, controlled by a National Commission, 
and designed as it is to “ commemorate the first 
Century of our existence by the exhibition of the 
natural resources of the country and their de- 
velopement, and of our progress in those arts which 
benefit mankind, in comparison with those of older 
nations,” it is to the people at large that the Com- 
mission look for the aid which is necessary to make 
the Centennial Celebration the grandest anniversary 
the world has ever seen. . 

That the completion of the first century of our 
existence should be marked by some imposing 
demonstration, is, we believe, the patriotic wish o! 
the people of the whole country. The Congress 
of the United States has wisely decided that the 
birth-day of the Great Republic can be most 
fittingly celebrated by the universal collection and 
display of all the trophies of its progress, It is 
designed to bring together, within a building 
covering fifty acres, not only the varied productions 
of our mines and of the'soil, but types of all the 
intellectual triumphs of our citizens, specimens of 
everything that America can furnish, whether from 
the brains or hands of her children, and thus make 
evident to the world the advancement of which a 
self-governed people is capable. 

In the “ Celebration” all nations will be invited 
to participate, its character being International. 
Europe will display her arts and manufactures, 
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India her curious fabrics, while newly-opened 
China and Japan will lay bare the treasures which 
for centuries her ingenious people have been per- 
fecting. Each land will compete in generous 
rivalry for the palm of superior excellence. 

To this grand gathering every zone will contri- 
bute its fruits and cereals. No mineral shall be 
wanting, for what the East lacks the West can 
supply. Under one roof will the South display in 
rich luxuriance her growing cotton, and the North, 
in miniature, the ceaseless machinery of her mills, 
converting that cotton into cloth. Each section of 
the globe will send its best offerings to this exhibi- 
tion, and each State of the Union, as a member of 
one united body politic, will show to her sister 
states and to the world how much she can add to 
the greatness of the nation of which she is a 
harmonious part. 

To make the Centennial celebration such a 
success as the pride and patriotism of every 
American demands will require the co-operation of 
the people of the whole country. The United 
States Centennial Commission has received no Gov- 
ernment aid, such as England extended to her 
World’s Fair, and France to her Universal Expo- 
sition, yet the labor and responsibility imposed upon 
the Commission is as great as in either of those 
undertakings. It is estimated that ten millions of 
dollars will be required, and this sum Congress has 
provided shall be raised by stock subscription, and 
that the people shall have the opportunity of sub- 


scribing in proporiion to the population of their 
respective States and Territories. 

The Commission looks to the unfailing patri- 
otism of the people of every section, to see that 
each contributes its share to the expenses, and 
receives its share of the benefits of an enterprise in 


which all are so deeply interested, It would 
further earnestly urge the formation in each State 
and Territory of a Centennial organization, which 
shail in time see that county associations are 
formed, so that when the nations are gathered 
together in 1876 each Commonwealth can view 
with pride the contributions she has made to the 
national glory, 

Confidently relying on the zeal and patriotism 
ever displayed by our people in every national 
undertaking, we pledge and prophesy that the 
Centennial Celebration will worthily show how 
greatness, wealth and intelligence can be fostered 
by such institutions as those which have for one 
hundred years blessed the people of the United 
States. 

JoserH R. HAWLEY, 

Lewis WALN SMITH, President. 
Temporary Secretary. 


Tue Evectrro-Macnetic GirRpLe.—When 
Oberon told Puck to go for a certain flower, and 
be back again “E’er the Leviathan can swim a 
league,”’ the elf replied : 

“I'll put a girdle round the earth in forty 
minutes,”’ 
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Was Puck the prophetic personification of the 
electro-magnetic telegraph? ‘This promised task 
was virtually accomplished, at the beginning of 
November, 1872, by the following telegraphic 
correspondence between the Mayor of Adelaide, 
Australia and the Mayor of New York: 

“The Mayor of Adelaide congratulates. the 
Mayor of New York on the occasion of the ban- 
quet,at Adelaide, celebrating the completion of 
telegraph communication around the world.” 

To this greeting the Mayor of New York 
replied : 

“To the banks of the Hudson fair Adelaide 
has hied, with her cheering greeting. The me- 
tropolis of the Western Hemisphere congratulates 
a new metropolis of the Eastern one upon this full 
cement of Anglo-Saxon international friendship.” 


New City SEAL or RICHMOND.—The city of 
Richmond, Virginia, has a new Seal. The design 
was furnished by a committee, of which Hon. 
Thomas H. Wynne was chairman, who reported 
that there had never been a legally adopted Seal 
used by the city, and proposed that the design of a 
new one should be changed entirely, retaining only 
the motto, and making that applicable to the rest 
of the design. The drawing presented and 
adopted, is described in the following ordinance: 

“ Beit ordained: That from and after the first 
day of October, 1872, the Seal of the city of 
Richmond shall be represented by a design, within 
a circle, one and three quarter inches in diameter, 
within. which shall be represented a sitting female 
figure, clothed in classic costume, wearing a mural 
crown, in her left hand a bundle of tobacco leaves, 
which rest upon her lap: at herfeet, a river flowing 
to her left, on the banks of which are shown 
mining operations, iron works and asteam engine, 
toward which her extended right hand is pointed. 
Above her head is the motto: “ Sic itur ad astra” 
and in the exergue this inscription : 

RICHMOND, VA. 
FOUNDED BY 
WILLIAM BYRD 
MDCCXXXVII.” 


Our MINERAL WEALTH.—The comptroller of 
the State of Nevada, repdérts that the total bullion 
product of that State in the year 1871, was 
$ 20,026,585, showing almost double the yield of 
the precious metals, that year, over that of 1870, 
which was $11,557,896. 

It has been estimated, by competent persons, that 
the mineral wealth, of easy access, in the Territory 
of Idaho alone, is sufficient to pay the international 
and state debts of the United States. 


AN EASTERN EXPLorinc PArty.—The Ameri- 
can Palestine Exploration Society, are about to send 
to the East, an expedition, under Lieutenant E. 
Steever, U. S. A. for the purpose of carrying out the 
obiects of that Association. Lieutenant Steever 
will have special charge of the topographical 
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survey, and the preparation of an accurate map of 
the Holy Land. The archzological department 
will be superintended by Professor John A. Payne, 
late of Robert College, Constantinople. He is 


charged with making collections in natural history 
and geology, as well asin botany. A competent 
artist will accompany the expedition, which ex- 
pects to be engaged full six years, in this special 
task. 


Boston.—A paragraph is floating which gives 
the story of the origin of the name of Boston, as 
follows : 

In the 7th century, a pious monk, known as St. 
Botolph, or Bot-holp—that is, Boat-help—founded 
a church in what is now Lincolnshire in England. 
A town grew up around it, which was called 
Botolph’s Town, This was contracted into Bot- 
olphs-ton, Bot-os-ton, and finally Boston. From 
the town of Boston in Lincolnshire, came to 
America the Rev. John Cotton, who gave the name 
to the New England capital. Can any reader of 
the RecorD deny or affirm the truth of the state- 
ment by documentary evidence ? Is it true that the 
Puritan metroplis was named in honor of a Roman 
Catholic saint ? 


AN OLD GRIEVANCE.—A bill presented to the 
present Congress, reviews the memory of an old 
grievance, which, it is hoped, for the sake of the 
credit of our country, may be speedily settled. It 
is a just claim of citizens upon the treasury of 
the Republic, for $ 5,000,000, under the following 
circumstances : 

In the year 1778, a treaty of friendship and 
alliance was entered into between the United States 
and France, in which it was stipulated that in case 
of war between the latter country and Great 
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Britain, the United States government should make 
common cause with France. 

When the French revolutionists had beheaded 
their King and made common war upon monarchy, 
the President of the United States, (Washington) 
chose to keep his country in a neutral attitude, and 
issued a proclamation accordingly; and soon 
afterward our government entered into trea’ 
obligations with Great Britain. The French 
people charged us with perfidy and sent forth 
privateers to prey upon our commerce. Over 1500 
American vessels with their cargoes, were taken 
from American merchants, Claims for damages 
were presented to the French government, which 
they offset by claims against our government for 
damages arising out of our alleged violation of the 
treaty of 1778. After much discussion, a treaty 
was ratified in 1801, by which it was agreed that 
the claims of the two governments should offset 
each other, 

The American citizens, who were the losers of 
the property, claimed that the United States gov- 
ernment, by that arrangement, assumed those 
claims, and applied for payment, and from that 
time until now they have been pleading for a 
settlement of them. The legislatures of several 
states have passed resolutions in favor of the 
claimants, Forty-one committees of Congress 
have reported favorably on them: and they have 
been seven times approved by a majority of the 
votes of the Senate and twice by the votes of the 
House of Representatives. The original loss was 
between $ 8,000,000 and $ 13,000,000, The orig- 
inal sufferers are all dead, probably. Their descen- 
dants have their legal rights; and are still ne 
these claims, The bill before Congress was reporte 
by Mr. Sumner, If it shall pass, it will distribute 
$ 5,000,000 among a great many people. 





OBITUARY. 


Horace GREELEY. 

At a little before seven o'clock, on Friday eve- 
ning, the 29th of November, Horace Greeley, the 
eminent Journalist, Essayist and Politician, died at 
the house of Doctor Choate, near Tarrytown, on 
the Hudson. , 

Mr. Greeley was born in Amherst, New Hamp- 
shire, on the 3d of February, 1811. He was the 
son of a small farmer, At a yery early age he 
evinced a fondness for study, not only of books but 
of nature and society. By the time he had reached 
the age of ten years he had read, mostly by the 
light of pine knots, all the books he could borrow 
within ten miles of his home. This fondness for 
reading made him early determine to become a 
printer, but the circumstances of his father com- 
pelled him to stay at home*until he was sixteen 
years of age. 

In 1821, his family removed to Vermont, where, 


for five years, young Greeley assisted his father in 
farm labor. Then he entered the office of the 
“ Northern Spectator” at East Poultney, Vermont, 
as an apprentice to the art of printing. He was 
very soon the most expert and correct workman in 
the office: and at a very early age, he lent assistance 
to the editor, in his mental labors, 

When Mr, Greeley was pan: years of age, his 
apprenticeship was suddenly ended by the breaking 
up of the establishment in which he was serving. 
After working in various places for awhile, he 
made his way to New York City, in 1831, with 
scant clothing and $10, in money. ere he 
worked for wages until 1833, when the business 
firm of Greeley & Story, printers, was formed, It 
was dissolved by the death of the latter six months 
afterward, Jonas Winchester and E, Sibbett, became 
Mr. Greeley’s partners, and in March,1834, they com- 
menced the publication of the “* New Yorker,” with 
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Mr. Greeley as Editor. It was a handsome weekly 
paper. He conducted it with great ability, and 
was regarded by all parties as authority in the 
department of political statistics. It was continued 
for seven years, with very little profit to the propri- 
etors; and the Editor added something to his slender 
income, by supplying a daily paper with leading 
articles. He also edited the “ Jeffersonian,” a 
political weekly newspaper, published in Albany, 
in the interest of the Whig party. In 1840, he 
edited another weekly political paper called the 
“ Log Cabin,” which was established to promote 
the election to the Presidency, of General Harrison. 
Finally, in April, 1841, he began the publication of 
the “ Daily Tribune.” In the following Autumn, 
the “New Yorker” and the “ Log Cabin,” were 
merged into the “ Weekly Tribune,”’ and from that 
time until within a few months of his death, Mr. 
Greeley was the Editor-in-Chief of the “ Tribune” 
in all its issues. 

In 1848, ’49, Mr. Greeley was a member of 
Congress, for afew weeks, filling a vacancy. He 
entered the lecture field, and in 1850, a volume 
of his lectures and essays were published with the 
title of “ Hints toward Reform.” In 1851, after 
his return from brief travel abroad, he published a 
volume entitled “ Glances at Europe.” In 1856, 
appeared his “History of Slavery,” &c., from 
1787 to 1856. Hetook an active interest in the 
progress of the late Civil War, and during the last 
two years of that progress, he wrote a history of it, 
in two bulky volumes, entitled “The American 
Conflict.” 

In 1867, Mr. Greeley was a member of the 
Convention to revise the Constitution of the State 
of New York. He withdrew from it before its 
close: and this was the last elective office he ever 
filled, though his name was brought forward from 
time to time, as a proposed candidate. He was a 
candidate for State Comptroller in 1869, but was 
defeated. In 1870, he was also defeated, as a 
candidate for Governor. ‘Then he turned his at- 
tention to the less irritating subject of agriculture 
and political economy, and published a work on 
each of those subjects. He had already published 
an auto-biography, entitled “ Recollection of a Busy 
Life.” 

In the Spring of 1872, Mr. Greeley was nomi- 
nated for the Presidency of the Republic, by a 
convention at Cincinnati, and in July, a democratic 
convention at Baltimore chose him as their candi- 
date. A coalition of Democrats, with what, at 
Cincinnati, were called Liberal Republicans, had 
Mr. Greeley for their standard-bearer during the 
canvass, After his nomination he withdrew from 
the conduct of the “ Tribune.” He was defeated, 
and on the day after the election, he resumed the 
Editorial chair of his journal. 

A few days before the election, the wife of Mr. 
Greeley—Mary Yonge Cheney, to whom he was 
married in 1836—died. This affliction, and the 
physical and mental strain to which the canvass 
and the result had subjected him, produced inflam- 
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mation of the brain, which resulted in death soon 
afterward. 

Mr. Greeley’s death produced a profound sensa- 
tion throughout the country. The voice of detrac- 
tion, which had been loud during the canvass was 
suddenly hushed in the presence of death, and the 
great and good acts which had marked Horace 
Greeley’s life asa friend of humanity, were brought 
conspicuously into view, by the Press. 

The religious funeral rites of the Great Journalist, 
were performed at the Church of the Divine Pater- 
nity, at which the rector, the Rev’d Dr. Chapin, 
presided. Respect and honors were paid to the 
deceased, greater than had ever before been given 
to a private citizen. The President and Vice Presi- 
dent of the Republic and the Vice President elect, 
attended the funeral. So also, did others of the most 
distinguished of American citizens. Tokens of 
mourning were seen in many cities throughout the 
land, at the hour when his remains were borne along 
the streets of New York (which were lined with a 
vast concourse of citizens and strangers) to the 
ferry, and thence conducted to Greenwood Ceme- 
tery, on Long Island. There they were deposited in 
the family vault, in the presence of many sorrowing 
friends. 

Mr. Greeley takes his place in history, as one of 
the most useful men of his age. 


EpwIn Forrest. 


The eminent American tragedian, Edwin Forrest, 
died suddenly at his residence in his native city, 
Philadelphia, on the morning of the 12th of Decem- 
ber, 1872. His servants found him in his room, 
dying from apoplexy. He had nearly completed 
his toilet when he was overpowered. 

. Mr. Forrest was born on the gth of March, 1806. 
At a very early age he evinced an aptitude for dra- 
matic performances, and when he was only twelve 
years of age, he performed in feminine characters 
in the theatre in Philadelphia. In 1820, he first 
became a regular actor, as Young Norval, in the 
Walnut Street Theatre. He soon became popular, 
at the West and in New York, as Othello, Macbeth, 
Hamlet and other tragic characters, and also in 
several American plays. He played successfully in 
England, where, in 1837, he married a daughter of 
Mr. Sinclair, a well-known singer, and returned to 
the United States. A quarrel with Macready led 
to a fearful riot at the Astor Place Opera House, 
in 1849, during the engagement of the latter there. 

Domestic infelicity followed the marriage of Mr. 
Forrest. He aecused his wife of serious miscon- 
duct, and separated from her. She subsequently 
obtained a divorce from him on the ground of infi- 
delity to the marriage vow, when he was judged to 
pay her $ 3,000 a year. Much public scandal grew 
out of these proceedings. 

Mr. Forrest accumulated a large fortune by his 
profession, and having no near relatives, he be- 
queathed the whole of it, excepting a few small 

cies, in trust, for the conversion of his estate 
called “ Springbrook,” within the limits of Phila- 
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delphia, into an institution for the occupation, ‘sup- 
port and maintenance of decayed or disabled actors 
and actresses, to be called the “ Edwin Forrest 
Home.” He directed that it shoud be partly edu- 


cational and selfsustaining, as well as eleemosynary. 
He also directed that his library should be placed 
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in the “ Home,” and also a neat little theatre pro- 
vided there, for the amusement and culture of the 
inmates; alsoan Art gallery for his collection of 
Engravings, Paintings and Statuary. He thus pro- 
vides an elegant retreat for the unfortunate members 
of his profession. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


Princeton College during the Eighteenth Century. 
By SAMUEL DAvigs ALEXANDER; an Alumnus. 
New York: Anson D. F, Randolph & Company; 
octavo, pp. 326. Herein we have a history of 
Princeton College in the last century, as recorded 
in the lives of her sons or graduates. It is com- 
posed of a series of brief biographies of the 
graduates, arranged in alphabetical order, under 
each year from 1748 to 1800, These are more than 
mere personal memoranda or a table of necrology ; 
they are the facts of a grand generalization which 
the author, with good reason claims will demon- 
strate that Princeton has had much to do in 
securing the liberties of our country; in founding 
the Presbyterian church in this land, and introdu- 
cing and stimulating the higher forms of Academic 
and Collegiate learning. The sketches include 
every graduate, just as they stand in the Catalogue, 
so far as it was possible to have their history. 

The author brings out the interesting fact that 
the Alumni of Princeton stood shoulder to shoulder, 
as far as he discovers, on the side of their country 
in the great struggle for independence. To prove 
this, he cites in his preface, several of the most promi- 
nent events in that struggle, in which graduates of 
Princeton were leaders. He also names others who 
were conspicuous leaders in movements which have 
given glory to our country. The volume presents 
one of the most interesting of collections of brief 
biographies, many of which have never before 
appeared in print. 


History of Lexington, Kentucky, its early Annals 
and recent Progress, including Biographical Sketches 
and Personal Reminiscences of the Pioneer Settlers, 
notices of Prominent Citizens, etc. By GEORGE 
W. BRANK, Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. octavo. 
pp. 428. This is a well printed volume, on fine 
white paper, and is embellished by a wood cut 
representing the old fort at Lexington in 1782, to- 
gether with the old block-house in 1779, and a 
superb building now standing on its site. 

Lexington, it is said, is built upon the dust of the 
metropolis of a race who once peopled the great 
valleys west of the Alleghany and Cumberland 
mountains, and, for its age and size, has interesting 
associations clustering around it, equal to any city 
in America. Indeed, at one time, it was called the 
« Athens of the West,” and was the centre of the 
elegance and refinement of the population beyond 
the mountains. 

Mr, Brank seems to have worked most earnestly, 


faithfully and judiciously in the collection of the 
materials and the use of them, which compose this 
volume. He first discourses concerning Ancient 
Lexington, showing that it stands upon the site of 
a pre-historic walled city, and quotes largely from 
the writings of Professor Rafinesque, who made 
thorough explorations of the mounds and other 
earthworks found in that region. 

Mr. Brank, after taking a brief view of the 
Indian occupation of the site of Lexington, pro- 
ceeds to consider its name, and settlements by 
Robert Patterson and others, its fortifications and 
the natural productions of that region, He gives 
a most interesting account of the first settlers, their 
privation, intercourse with the Indians, and their 
almost hourly perils, of some kind, together witha 
history of Transylvania University, the first regular 
institution of learning founded in the West. A 
graphic account is also given of the incidents which 
made that region receive the title of “ The Dark 
and Bloody ‘Ground ;” also a clear narrative of 
political and social events which marked the earlier 
years of Lexington as an incorporated village. In 
the earlier and more stirring scenes, Daniel Boone 
appears conspicuous, 

The growth of Lexington, its business, its most 
enterprising inhabitants, its industries, literary 
facilities, artists, theological aspects and the promi- 
nent men who were natives or residents of Lex- 
ington, are all treated of in minute detail but not 
in a wearisome manner, Indeed much of the book 
reads like a romance. Among other conspicuous 
persons described, is Mrs. Rhoda Vaughn, who 
was the daughter of John Holder, and the first 
white child born within the present domain of 
Kentucky. Lexington (or a mile from it,) was 
the residence of Henry Clay, whose seat called 
“ Ashland,” was always a very attractive place 
during the life of that statesman. An interesti 
account is given in the volume, of the funera 
ceremonies at the burial of Mr. Clay. 


Local Law in Massachusetts and Connecticut, 
Historically considered. By Wi11AM CHAUNCEY 
Fow.Ler, LL. D. Prepared from the “New Eng- 
land Historical and Genealogical Register,” with 
Additions. Albany: Joel Munsell, pp. 104. Dr. 
Fowler has made, in this treatise, a valuable 
contribution to the fund of popular knowledge 
respecting American History. He has set forth 
clearly, ina series of historical facts, the love of 
local law, or what are called state and municipal 
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rights, and the struggle to maintain them, in the 
colonies and states here named. He has done so, 
he says, “ in the hope that they would furnish lessons 
for political students of this and future time.” He 
also says, “a like induction of facts from the 
annals of other States, of the O/d Thirteen, would 
show that they, too, were animated by the same 
spirit to struggle for the same object.” 

The facts cited, show that a wholesome system 
of checks and balances, existing between the 
National and State Governments, has been the 
most potential cause of the steady growth of the 
Republic which presents the aspect of states 
separated as to one class of interests, but united as 
to another class. By the adjustments of the 
National Constitution, the internal concerns of each 
state can be taken care of by local laws enacted by 
itself, while the external concerns of the whole can 
be taken care of by national laws enacted by the 
state in Congress assembled, ‘ Under this two-fold 
government,” says Dr. Fowler, “ with two sets of 
laws, with two sets of agents, the problem is to 
keep each State government on its own domain 
within the limits of its reserved rights, and to keep 
the Federal government on its own domain within 
the limits of its delegated powers.’ The correct- 
ness of the phraseology of this statement, may be 
questioned by some, 


Our FLAG.— Origin and Progress of the Flag 
of the United States of America, with an Intro- 
ductory Account of the Symbols, Standards, Banners 
and Flags of Ancient and Modern Nations. By 
GEORGE HENRY PREBLE, U.S. N., Albany Joel 
Munsell, octavo, pp. 535. This is an important 
work, as its title indicates, and comprehends appa- 
rently, all that is known concerning the “ Flag of 
our Union,” The author, one of the most pains- 
taking, clear headed, conscientious and indefati- 
gable of the delvers in the mine of American 
history, has spared no pains, during the last twenty 
years, in the collection of facts concerning our 
national banner. He first published, many years 
ago, in the Portland Advertiser, an article on “ The 
First Appearance of the Flag of the Free,” and 
following Proudhon’s method of book-making, he 
has added to that little essay, year after year, 
concretions of facts which compose the stately and 
superb volume here noticed. He has gathered his 
materials from every available source, descriptive, 
documentary and traditional. More than a thou- 
sand printed volumes have been consulted by the 
author. 

The work opens with an able and curious treatise 
on the Symbols and Flags of the ancients, their 
forms, uses and modes of treatment, and proceeds 
to describe the standards of various European 
nations, at the present time. The second part of 
the work discourses upon the early discoveries of 
America and the first banner planted on its shores ; 
the colonial and provincial flags, and the flags of 
the pre-revolutionary and revolutionary period, 
preceding the stars and stripes. This covers the 
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period from A. D, 860 to 1777. The third part 
treats upon the Stars and Stripes; the theories as to 
the origin of them as the devices of our national 
banner, and the post-revolutionary flags, to the year 
1818. The fourth is filled with a history of 
the Flag, from 1818 to 1861, which is followed in 
the fifth part, by an account of the flag and its 
associations during the late Civil War, and since, 
in which is given a narrative of the return of 
regimental flags and trophies, with some anecdotes 
and incidents, to the year 1872. The Appendix 
contains much valuable matter under the several 
heads of the distinguishing flags of the United 
States Navy: the distinguishing flags of the United 
States Army; the seal and arms of the United 
States; American Yacht Club and Flags, and 
our national songs. ‘The latter includes: “ Hail 
Columbia,” “The Star Spangled Banner,” “ The 
American Flag,” “ Ye Sons of Columbia,” “The 
Flag of our Union,” “To Canaan,” “ Columbia 
the Gem of the Ocean,” and “ America,” A very 
interesting sketch is given of the origin of each of 
these songs. 

The work is thoroughly and beautifully illustrated 
by colored lithographs and wood cuts. There are 
thirteen of the former and sixty-four of the latter, 
These very much enhance the value of the work. 


Official Register of the Officers and Men of New 
Fersey, in the Revolutionary War, compiled under 
Order of his Excellency, Theodore #. Randolph 
Governor. By WILLIAM S. STRYKER, Adjutant 
General, Printed by Authority of the Legislature, 
8vo. pp. 878. 

General Stryker has performed, in a most ac- 
ceptable manner, the task assigned him in the 
preparation of this bulky volume. His attention 
was first called to the matter when he entered upon 
the duties of his office, in 1867, and in 1870 he 
received orders to begin the work. It has been a 
task of no ordinary labor, and required no ordinary 
skill and judgement to execute it. The pension 
list of the National Government, the minutes of the 
proceedings of Congress and of the Legislature of 
the State of New Jersey, all the records of the War 
Department so far as they were found to relate to 
New Jersey at that early period, were carefully 
examined. Original manuscripts, rolls of companies 
of Continental troops, diaries of officers, paymasters’ 
memoranda, quartermasters’ reports, treasurers’ 
receipts, returns to the Commander-in-chief, lists of 
soldiers paid at sundry times in Continental money, 
other lists of men who received notes for depre 
ciation of that currency, and various other kinds of 
vouchers, were faithfully compared. ‘The result of 
all this research and painstaking, is the valuable 
book now noticed. No such work has ever been 
attempted by any other state. It is an example 
which the REcorD wishes might be followed by 
every one of the O/d Thirteen States, whose chil- 
dren were engaged in the old war for independence. 
It isa remarkably successful performance, and a 
model for future laborers, 


